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FREEDOM OF EXPRESSION: ITS PAST AND 
ITS FUTURE 


RICHARD B. MORRIS* 


HE dedication of this Fiftieth Anniversary meeting to 

| the theme of Freedom is not only most appropriate for 
our own time but should have a special meaning for 

all those interested in New York’s past. These great docu- 
ments in the New York State Freedom Train constitute land- 
marks in man’s pursuit of happiness. Today they should be 
read by every citizen of our state, for they have a timely 
message for us who live in a generation when freedom of 
expression, of mobility, of vocational choice, and of political 
association are all being circumscribed to a greater or lesser 
extent through the assumption by the state of increasing 
power and responsibility. The totalitarian state and the wel- 
fare state have both found it necessary to abridge human 
freedom in the interest of objectives that some people con- 
sider more important. Perhaps a review of certain aspects of 
the historic struggle for some of these freedoms will help us 
of this divided and confused generation in our assessment of 
relative values. Indeed, there is no more difficult nor import- 
ant task of statecraft today than the harmonizing of the 
interests of individual freedom and group control to the end 
that personal values and incentives will not in the long run 


* The author, Professor of History at Columbia University, has written 
numerous works in the fields of colonial history and American law and has 
recently co-edited an historical anthology of newspaper literature, A Treasury 
of Great Reporting. Paper read at Cooperstown, September 9, 1949. 
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be destroyed by a superstate while at the same time individ- 
uals may be assured a greater measure of economic and 
psychic security than most have enjoyed during the past 
half century. 

The rights which New York State and the Federal Con- 
stitution guarantee to its citizens as illustrated by the exhibits 
in Car I of the Freedom Train under the general rubric of 
Freedom of Expression are rights now guaranteed in the 
First Amendment to the Constitution and stand at the core 
of the American way of life. It is gratifying to know that, 
while Lord Baltimore and Roger Williams and William 
Penn achieved for their respective colonies a broad measure 
of religious freedom, the directors of the Dutch West India 
Company went on record sharply rebuking Peter Stuyvesant 
for persecuting the Quakers and the Jews, that the Charter 
of Liberties and Privileges of 1683, enacted by the first New 
York legislature under the inspiration of its Catholic gover- 
nor, Thomas Dongan, extended freedom of religion—a pro- 
vision in substance embodied in the state constitution of 
1777. It was a fortunate omen, too, that the long struggle of 
the settlers for self-government under the Dutch was finally 
crowned under English rule by the Dongan Charter, and 
that by the end of the seventeenth century New York had 
taken its place alongside the other English colonies which 
enjoyed representative assemblies expressive of the will of 
the people. 

But of the four freedoms guaranteed by the First Amend- 
ment and demanded by the colonists as their rights of 
Englishmen, the one area in which New York and New 
Yorkers played the foremost role in our history was in the 
area of freedom of communication—of free speech and free 
press—and, accordingly, it is to this area of liberty that I wish 
to confine the substance of my remarks today. 

When the colonies were founded the right freely to com- 
municate ideas and to report or comment adversely upon 
policies and practices of public officials was not admitted by 
any crowned head of Europe.' The Dutch officials of New 
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Amsterdam were astonishingly touchy and thin-skinned, 
reacting violently to libels and lampoons. Even high public 
officials were summarily ousted, and a prominent burgher 
who criticized a local magistrate in Bushwick was held up to 
public ridicule and banished from that seat of culture. Hard- 
headed Pete, by his persecution of minorities, his suppression 
of criticism, and his antidemocratic bias had so alienated the 
populace that they refused to fire a shot against the English 
invaders. 

The English conquest of New Netherland was undoubt- 
edly beneficial to the cause of religious freedom in the prov- 
ince, as well as to the treatment of minority groups, and, in 
the long run, to the rise of representative government. But 
the Conquest marked no quick victory for the freedom of 
the press. This was hardly to be expected. The Star Chamber, 
until its abolition in 1641, had made life miserable for 
printers and publishers with ideas. There was no tradition 
of press freedom in England. Although John Milton might 
assert in his Areopagitica, “Give me the liberty to know, to 
utter, and to argue freely according to conscience, above all 
liberties,” even the Puritan Parliament did not go along 
with such advanced views. 

While trials for political libels were common in England 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the crown had a 
much more effective control through censorship—notably 
through the licensing act. When this act was repealed in 
1695 it is significant that the Commons pursued such a 
course not because they favored freedom of the press, but 
rather because the legal machinery for the enforcement of 
licensing was inequitable and unworkable.’ But reporting, 
and especially the reporting of Parliamentary debates, was 
not made any easier. In 1722 the House of Commons 
resolved “that no printer or publisher of any printed news- 
paper do presume to insert in any such papers any debates 
or other proceedings of this house or any committee thereof.” 
When in 1731 Edward Cave began to publish in his Genile- 
man’s Magazine, the only magazine in the kingdom with a 
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national circulation, a report of such debates he was obliged 
to resort to the fiction of a “Senate of Great Lilliput,” and 
even then lived in the shadow of arrest. Samuel Johnson did 
a good deal of hack writing for Cave’s journal—and some 
writing that was inspired, too. Among these reports was his 
account of a notable speech in the House of Commons 
which the elder Pitt never made. Johnson blandly confessed: 
“That speech I wrote in a garret in Exeter Street. I never 
was in the gallery of the House of Commons but once.” Since 
official reports were forbidden, Boswell’s hero was forced to 
resort to manufacturing and embroidering Parliamentary 
speeches on the basis of accounts conveyed to him by others 
who were on the spot. Even though censorship was circum- 
vented by such devices, the public had the greatest difficulty 
in ascertaining the facts. 

With the failure of Parliament to pass the Licensing Bill 
in 1695, the burden of censorship was assumed by the courts. 
Liberty of the press, they held, consisted in printing without 
any previous license, subject to the consequences of law. 
In 1731 Lord Raymond, in a decision of dubious historicity, 
laid down the rule that the court alone was to judge of the 
criminality of a libel. The jury was merely to decide the fact 
of publication.’ 

It was in this atmosphere of repression that the colonial 
press was born. And, from its very inception, it incurred the 
wrath of the political authorities. In fact, even before coming 
to this country Benjamin Harris was pilloried, fined, and 
imprisoned for criticizing the King. His colonial venture, 
Publick Occurrences, the first newspaper in the English 
colonies, was suppressed four days after its initial appearance 
in 1690 for daring to report that the English armed forces 
had allied themselves with “miserable” savages. Thus there 
died aborning a venture which, in its own words, had dedi- 
cated itself to “the Curing, or at least the Charming of that 
Spirit of Lying, which prevails amongst us. Therefore nothing 
shall be entered, but what we have reason to believe is true, 
repairing to the best foundations for our Information.” If 
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only all modern newspapers were similarly dedicated! When 
James Franklin, the editor of The New England Courant, 
was jailed for attacking the colonial government, he had his 
half brother, Ben, then sixteen years old, and destined to be 
the most famous of colonial editors, carry on the enterprise 
in his own name. By this flimsy subterfuge he evaded the 
censors for a time.‘ 

None of these early newsmen served the cause of freedom 
any more effectively than did that Palatine immigrant, John 
Peter Zenger, whose New York Weekly Journal, from its 
first issue in 1733, infused an independent and even truculent 
spirit into American colonial journalism. An apprentice of 
the elder William Bradford, who had in 1725 established 
the Gazette, New York’s first newspaper, Zenger was justified 
in condemning his master’s paper as filled with “dry, sense- 
less Stuff, and fulsome Panegyrics.” ° If you had to live with 
the authorities in those days, it was good business to be 
mouselike. Zenger’s ability to find influential backers grew 
out of the fact that there was now need for an opposition 
press, for the province was in the throes of one of its worst 
administrations. High-handed, avaricious, narrow-minded 
William Cosby had fought with Council and Assembly and 
then removed Lewis Morris as Chief Justice when that 
personage did not prove sufficiently pliable. In his place he 
appointed James De Lancey. From this event one can really 
date the two-party system in the politics of the colony of 
New York. The first Lord of Morrisania was not one to adopt 
a supine attitude. He ran for the Assembly from the town of 
Eastchester and beat a Cosbyite hands down. Then, he pre- 
sented the Assembly’s petition to the authorities in England 
and had his own course as chief justice ultimately vindicated. 
Yet, when royal governor of New Jersey some ten years later, 
Morris attacked his own Assembly as a pack of idiots and 
showed himself to be as high-handed, if more disinterested, 
an administrator than Cosby.® 

Backed by the ousted chief justice and by two prominent 
attorneys, James Alexander and William Smith, Zenger pro- 
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ceeded to attack the unsavory administration of Governor 
Cosby. With grim, Swiftian humor he published mock adver- 
tisements of strayed animals recognizable as political foes. 
The High Sheriff, for instance, was clearly discernible in the 
advertisements for ‘‘a monkey of the larger sort, about 4 foot 
high,” which had “lately broke his chain and run into the 
country.” 

Although the major articles were undoubtedly contributed 
by his sponsors, Zenger was legally responsible for them. In 
the fall of 1734 the authorities ordered certain issues of the 
Journal containing doggerel rhymes burned. In November 
of that year a warrant was issued for Zenger’s arrest.’ As it 
was impossible to raise the exorbitant bail set by the court,* 
Zenger remained in jail until his trial, some ten months. 
Nevertheless, during all this time, save for one issue, Zenger 
arranged to have his paper appear every Monday. The very 
next issue following his arrest contained this explanation 
for the failure of the paper to appear the previous week: 


To all my Subscribers and Benefactors who take my 
weekly Journal. Gentlemen, Ladies, and Others: 

As you last week were Disappointed of my Journal, 
I think it incumbent upon me to publish my apology 
which is this. On the Lords Day, the Seventeenth of this 
Instant I was arrested, taken and imprisoned in the com- 
mon Goal of this city, by virtue of a warrant from the 
Governor, and the Honorable Francis Harrison, Esq.; 
and others in Council of which (God willing) Yo’l have 
a Copy whereupon I was put under such Restraint that 
I had not the Liberty of Pen, Ink, or Paper, or to see, 
or speak with People, till upon my Complaint to the 
Honourable the Chief Justice, at my appearing before 
him upon my Habias Corpus on the Wednesday follow- 
ing. Who discountenanced that Proceedings, and there- 
fore I have had since that time the Liberty of Speaking 
through the Hole of the Door, to my Wife and Servants 
by which I doubt not you’l think me sufficiently Excused 
for not sending my last weeks Journall, and I hope for 
the future by the liberty of speaking to my servants 
thro’ the hole of the door of the prison, to entertain 
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you with my weekly Journal as formerly. And am your 
obliged Humble Servant. 


In April term, 1735, this indomitable editor was arraigned 
for criminal libel. An information accused Zenger of having 
declared that the liberties and property of the people of 
New York were in jeopardy, “men’s deeds destroyed, judges 
arbitrarily displaced, new courts erected without consent of 
the legislature,” trial by jury “taken away when a governor 
pleases,” and men of property “‘denied the vote.” When his 
counsel, Smith and Alexander, in a preliminary move, had 
the effrontery to attack the commission of Chief Justice 
De Lancey on the ground that it had been granted during 
pleasure and not during good behavior, as was the com- 
mission of the king’s bench, De Lancey denied all their 
exceptions and remarked: “You have brought it to that 
point that either we must go from the bench or you from 
the bar and therefore we exclude you and Mr. Alexander 
from the bar.’’* Thus peremptorily disbarred from the practice 
of their profession, Alexander and Smith published an 
appeal to the General Assembly, going over the head of the 
governor, in the course of which they declared that their 
disbarment was contrary to the provision of Magna Charta, 
“We will deny no Man, we will delay no Man, Justice or 
Right.” 

The disbarment of Zenger’s attorneys dramatizes the fact 
that the weapon of contempt of court, if rashly used, is as 
great a threat to freedom of expression as the prosecution 
for seditious libel, and, parenthetically, it is a source of 
reassurance that only recently the United States Supreme 
Court has confined the summary power to contempts to 
actual contempts in the presence of the court.!® As Chief 
Justice Taft observed, “the judge must banish the slightest 
impulse to reprisal,’ when he himself is the object of criti- 
cism."? 

At last the Zenger case was ready for trial. Spurning the 
adherent of the court party named to defend Zenger, his 
friends induced Andrew Hamilton, a distinguished Philadel- 
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phia lawyer then nearly eighty years of age, to journey to 
New York to defend him. Before a packed courtroom and 
hostile, bewhigged and red robed judges Hamilton began 
by admitting that Zenger had printed and published the 
papers itemized in the indictment. The attorney general, 
Richard Bradley, following recent English precedent, then 
argued that in view of this confession, “the jury must find a 
verdict for the King, for supposing the libels were true, they 
are not the less libelous for that; nay, indeed, the law says 
their being true is an exaggeration of the crime.” 

Hamilton’s masterly argument followed rather closely a 
brief prepared by James Alexander.? For the reporting of 
it we are indebted to the great trial story by John Peter 
Zenger—an account which aroused tremendous interest both 
in the colonies and in Great Britain, and went quickly 
through numerous editions—some fourteen in all prior to the 
Revolution. Only recently I have had occasion to reread the 
Zenger trial story in the course of research for an historical 
anthology of reporting. Hamilton’s argument, influenced as 
it clearly was by James Alexander’s line of thought, deserves 
recognition as a forensic classic. 

The gist of Hamilton’s argument was that it was necessary 
for the state to prove not only that the words used in Zenger’s 
paper were “scandalous, seditious, and tend to disquiet the 
people,” but that they were “false.” The attorney general 
then retorted that a statement might be a libel even though 
it was true. When, in reply, Hamilton shrewdly pointed out 
that the word “false” must have some meaning or else “how 
came it there?’’ the Chief Justice, after duly considering the 
cases cited by Hamilton in support of this position, ruled 
that he be not permitted to prove the facis in the papers on 
the ground that “the greater appearance there is of truth in 
any malicious invective so much the more provoking it is.” 
Hamilton daringly pointed out that this was a Star Chamber 
argument, and, in summing up before the jury, asserted that 
“the facts which we offer to prove were not committed in a 
corner; they are notoriously known to be true.” He then 


went on to charge that “the practice of informations for 
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libels is a sword in the hands of a wicked king, and an arrant 
coward to cut down and destroy the innocent.” 


In one of the most moving portions of his speech Hamilton 
declared: 


You see I labor under the weight of many years, and 
am borne down with great infirmities of body; yet old 
and weak as I am, I should think it my duty, if required, 
to go to the utmost part of the land where my service 
could be of any use in assisting to quench the flame of 
prosecutions upon informations, set on foot by the gov- 
ernment to deprive a people of the right of remonstrat- 
ing (and complaining too) of the arbitrary attempts 
of men in power. Men who injure and oppress the 
people under their administration provoke them to cry 
out and complain; and then make that very complaint 
the foundation for new oppressions and prosecutions. 


Then came the dramatic peroration: 


But to conclude: the question before the court and 
you, gentlemen of the jury, is not of small nor private 
concern, it is not the cause of a poor printer, nor of New 
York alone, which you are now trying. No! It may in 
its consequences affect every freeman that lives under a 
British government on the Main of America. It is the 
best cause. It is the cause of liberty; and I make no 
doubt but your upright conduct this day will not only 
entitle you to the love and esteem of your fellow citizens; 
but every man who prefers freedom to a life of slavery 
will bless and honor you as men who have baffled the 
attempt of tyranny, and, by an impartial and uncorrupt 
verdict, have laid a noble foundation for security to 
ourselves, our posterity, and our neighbors, that to 
which nature and the laws of our country have given us 
a right—the liberty both of exposing and opposing 
arbitrary power (in these parts of the world, at least) 
by speaking and writing truth. 





Hamilton’s plea for the right of the jury to inquire into 
the truth or falsity of the libel took the issue from hostile 
court to friendly jury. Zenger, in his own words, tells what 
happened: 
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The jury withdrew, and in a small time returned, 
and being asked by the clerk whether they were agreed 
of their verdict, and whether John Peter Zenger was 
guilty of printing and publishing the libels in the in- 
formation mentioned, they answered by Thomas Hunt, 
their foreman: Not Guilty. Upon which there were three 
huzzas in the hall, which was crowded with people, 
and the next day I was discharged from my imprison- 
ment. 


Today we rightly consider the Zenger case a landmark in 
the struggle for the freedom of the press, but neither in the 
province of New York nor in Great Britain was it imme- 
diately accepted as a binding precedent. Prior to the Revolu- 
tion most of the colony’s printers managed to earn the censor- 
ship of the political authorities, although nobody was ever 
actually convicted in that province of seditious libel. Gover- 
nor, Council, and Assembly, however, vied with each other 
in attempting to control the dissemination of official news. 
In 1747 Governor Clinton sought to prevent James Parker 
from printing in the proceedings of the Assembly a remon- 
strance criticizing his actions. The Assembly then resolved 
that the governor's order was “an attempt to deprive the 
people of these colonies of their liberties’ and ordered 
Parker to print the remonstrance in order “that our Con- 
stituents may know that it is our firm Resolution to preserve 
the Liberty of the Press.” As Assembly and governor con- 
tinued to be deadlocked on this issue, Clinton, in proroguing 
the Assembly the following year, criticized its members for 
seeking to publish in the newspapers their differences with 
him. “You seem to place the dernier Resort in all disputes 
between you and your governor in the populace,” Clinton 
charged. “How his Majesty may take this, or how a Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain may take your claiming, not only the 
privileges of Parliament, but privileges far beyond what any 
House of Commons ever claimed, deserves your most serious 
consideration.” 

A few years later Parker and William Weyman were sum- 
moned before the bar of the House and held in contempt 
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of that body for publishing certain criticisms of the Assembly 
written by a Newburgh clergyman named Hezekiah Watkins. 
Watkins shouldered the blame, was reprimanded in turn, 
and the printers discharged from custody. 

But the issue in more inflammatory form came before the 
public after the repeal of the Stamp Act and the passage of 
the Mutiny Act. The Assembly, now under the control of a 
Tory-minded group, branded two broadsides savagely 
attacking that body and issued by an anonymous Son of 
Liberty as ‘‘false, seditious, and infamous.’ One of Parker's 
journeymen, for the sake of the reward, revealed that the 
pamphlets had come off Parker’s press, and Parker, unwilling 
to suffer martyrdom, was offered and accepted immunity, 
naming Alexander McDougall as the author of the tracts. 
Some seven years before, in 1763, John Wilkes, ever a friend 
of America, had been committed to the Tower and expelled 
from the House of Commons for daring to assert in his news- 
paper, The North Briton, that the King, on the opening of 
Parliament in 1762, did not speak the truth.’® Since the 
libellous issue of the North Briton was numbered 45, that 
number became a watchword of the Sons of Liberty. Hailed 
as the “Wilkes of America,’ McDougall was feted by his 
admirers in jail where he was confined some three months 
when he refused to post bail.‘ The irate Assembly sum- 
moned McDougall before it in December, 1770, and asked 
whether he was the author of the paper. He rightly pointed 
out that he was under prosecution in the Supreme Court 
and pleaded double jeopardy. The House, little concerned 
with the issue of civil liberty but much exercised over the 
possibility of rebellion, had him confined to the county jail. 
McDougall sued out a writ of habeas corpus, and was released 
from jail in March, 1771.'* Upon inquiry, a committee of 
the House found that there were precedents for issuing writs 
of habeas corpus “to bring persons committed by the Com- 
mons before other Courts.”” Owing to the death of Parker, 
principal prosecution witness, the prosecution was dropped. 
The case is significant, not alone because it reveals the 
failure of the weapon of seditious libel to stem criticism, 
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but also because it established important precedents in this 
state for due process where criminal proceedings are insti- 
tuted by legislative bodies.’ 

Despite the fact that two of the most dramatic struggles 
for the freedom of the press took place in the province of 
New York and that nine of the state revolutionary or post- 
revolutionary constitutions contained provisions safeguard- 
ing the freedom of the press, the New York Constitution of 
1777 contained no such guarantee, although the state con- 
vention of 1788 went on record against any abridgment of 
press liberty.’ In Great Britain in 1792 Parliament enacted 
Fox’s Libel Act, which gave the jury power to render a 
general verdict upon the whole matter put in issue and 
denied the right of the court to find the defendant guilty 
merely on proof of publication.'* However, while Parliament, 
some fifty-seven years after the jury in the Zenger Case had 
taken it upon themselves to judge the law as well as the fact, 
gave legal sanction to their stand, there was still no binding 
precedent nor legislation either in England or America 
establishing as a rule of law the second phase of the Zenger 
Case—permitting truth as a defense to criminal libel. 

Then, as a result of the sharp division of American opinion 
following the French Revolution, the administration of John 
Adams obtained from Congress the notorious sedition act of 
1798, which, despite its repressive features, had two note- 
worthy provisions. In the first place, by its own terms it 
expired after two years. In the second place, it incorporated 
into law the contention of Andrew Hamilton in the Zenger 
Case by allowing “the truth of the matter in the publication 
charged as libel” to be introduced by the defense.’ 

A notorious upstate Federalist editor had the following 
comment on this path-making provision of the sedition law: 


Why did the Democrats call the Federal sedition law 
the “gag law”? It only punished them for lying, while 
it left them free liberty to publish truth—‘Aye, there's 
the rub!” Nothing can so completely gag a Democrat 
as to restrain him from lying. If you forbid his lying, 
you forbid his speaking.?° 
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Under the Sedition Act there were some ten convictions, 
some on pretty frivolous grounds. When Jefferson, a consis- 
tent friend of freedom of expression, became President he 
pardoned all those convicted under what he called this 
“unauthorized act of Congress.” 

Thus died seditious libel in America, but, meantime, com- 
mon law libel suits, both criminal and civil, were resorted 
to with mounting frequency to curb an outbreak of 
unparalleled scurrility on the part of the press. When an 
eight-dollar a week printer of the Argus, leading Republican 
paper of New York, was fined $100 and sent to jail for four 
months for responsibility for criticisms of Alexander Hamil- 
ton appearing in that paper, it was apparent that extreme 
measures would be taken to gag the press. Milton W. Hamil- 
ton, in his significant study of The Country Printer, pub- 
lished under the auspices of this Society, has listed five crim- 
inal libel suits and four convictions of upstate printers in 
New York between 1798 and 1830 and some sixty civil libel 
suits in the same period. Of these, damages, sometimes sub- 
stantial, were awarded in twenty-four cases, and settlements 
and retractions arranged in some eight others.*! 

Much depended on whose ox was gored. Soon the Jeffer- 
sonian Republicans, upon their accession to power, brought 
an action against Harry Croswell, publisher of the Hudson 
Wasp and a violent Federalist, for a criminal libel on Presi- 
dent Jefferson. The Wasp made the scurrilous charge that 
Jefferson had paid Callender, an erstwhile Jeffersonian and 
victim of the Sedition Act who went over to the Federalists, 
for calling Washington a traitor, robber, and perjurer, and 
for attacking Adams as an incendiary.”* At the trial at the 
circuit Chief Justice Lewis, a Jeffersonian Republican, 
charged the jury to confine themselves to the fact of publi- 
cation, and ruled that the truth could not be giver in evi- 
dence. Then Alexander Hamilton as Croswell’s counsel 
moved for a new trial in the Supreme Court. 

Hamilton’s argument was careful and reasoned, one of the 
last of his career. While condemning “this spirit of abuse 
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and calumny as the pest of society,” he contended “for the 
liberty of publishing truth, with good motives and justifiable 
ends, even though it reflect on government, magistrates, or 
private persons.” For this good motives’ angle there was no 
support whatsoever at common law,** and Hamilton must 
get credit as a notable innovator of legal ideas. In Hamilton's 
opinion, a judge, appointed by the executive, was hardly 
as objective a person to decide the issue as a jury chosen by 
lot. Then, reviewing the English precedents advanced by the 
attorney-general, Hamilton, with ruthless logic, concluded: 
“A thing cannot be criminal which has a lawful excuse, but 
as it may have a certain quality which constitutes the crime.” 
He then proceeded to denounce the ruling of the court in 
the Zenger Case as “a decision in a factitious period, and 
reprobated at the very time,” and to assail “the little, miser- 
able conduct of the judge in Zenger’s case.” The contrary 
postion of Lord Mansfield in the case of the Dean of St. 
Asaph,** upon which Chief Justice Lewis had leaned so 
heavily, was summarily dismissed as no “model for republi- 
can imitation.” With all Mansfield’s virtues, Hamilton 
argued, his sentiments on this issue “were not those fit for a 
republic.” *° In a brilliant peroration Hamilton scored this 
profound point. “Never can tyranny be introduced in this 
country by arms,” Hamilton declared. “These can never get 
rid of a popular spirit of inquiry; the only way to crush it 
down is by a servile tribunal. It is only by the abuse of the 
forms of justice that we can be enslaved. An army never 
can do it.” No, the country would not be enslaved “by a 
miserable few thousand soldiers,” but “it is to be subverted 
only by a pretense of adhering to all the forms of law, and 
yet by breaking down the substance of our liberties.” 

It so happened that the Supreme Court was just coming 
under the intellectual spell of a great New Yorker, of con- 
servative temper and extraordinary range of erudition. James 
Kent was soon to dominate that tribunal quite as effectively 
as Marshall was to demonstrate his leadership of the United 
States Supreme Court bench. It probably did not hurt Ham- 
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ilton’s cause that the defendant was a Federalist, for Kent 
was ever the forthright partisan. Silent during the ignominy 
of the Federalist Alien and Sedition laws, that jurist rallied 
to the defense of the press when opposition party idols were 
under attack. 

In a learned opinion, which the New York Public Library 
possesses in Kent’s own handwriting, that jurist refused to be 
seduced by the honeyed words of Mansfield, but was at pains 
to find support for his views both in the Roman Law 
(noting with approval Hamilton’s reference to the Digest 
for the implication that the Roman law permitted truth 
to justify a libel) and, particularly among common law 
precedents, to Fuller's Case in which Chief Justice Holt 
permitted a witness to the truth of a libel.*® The fact that 
the courts of Westminster had, beginning with Lord Ray- 
mond’s decision in Franklin’s Case in 1731, to which we have 
previously alluded, deviated from Holt’s liberal position was 
held by Kent to be bad law, rooted not in common law 
precedent but in Star Chamber proceedings. It was Andrew 
Hamilton’s argument in the Zenger Case all over again, but 
this time it came from the bench and hence could not be 
punished by contempt proceedings. 

But Kent would not go along with the resolution of the 
Virginia legislature of 1800 demanding a completely free 
press. Instead, he specifically endorsed Hamilton’s definition 
of the liberty of the press as consisting “in the right to pub- 
lish with impunity, truth, with good motives and for justifi- 
able ends, whether it respects government, magistracy or 
individuals.” 27 

Two preeminent New Yorkers, Hamilton and Kent, as 
advocate and judge respectfully, had at long last fashioned a 
legal rubric for the freedom of the press. But it was not 
immediately to become a binding precedent. What actually 
happened in the Croswell Case was that the court was evenly 
divided on straight party lines. Justice Thompson con- 
curred with Kent, but Chief Justice Lewis and Justice Liv- 
ingston voted to deny a motion for a new trial. This division 
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caused the motion for a new trial to be lost, but the public 
prosecutor failed in turn to make a motion for a judgment 
on the verdict. 

Meantime Kent and other Federalists supported corrective 
legislation. After the Council of Revision in 1805 had turned 
down a new libel bil] on the ground that it made no dis- 
tinction between good and bad motives and public and 
private vice, William W. Van Ness, then a member of the 
assembly and associated with Hamilton as counsel for Cros- 
well, put through a revised bill which passed both houses 
unanimously and became law on April 6, 1805.?* This statute 
incorporated the Hamiltonian formula about good motives 
and justifiable ends, and, in consequence of this declaratory 
act, the Supreme Court in August term of that same year 
unanimously granted a new trial in the Croswell Case. 

The act of 1805 was incorporated into the Constitutions 
of 1821 and 1846, and serves as a source and model for the 
press guarantees in many of our present-day state constitu- 
tions. In Great Britain it was followed in Lord Campbell's 
Act in 1843,°° by which statute Parliament at long last com- 
pletely vindicated James Alexander, William Smith, Andrew 
Hamilton, and their Palatine printer client. 

The nineteenth century marked the virtual removal of 
controls over the press both by the Federal government and 
the states, with the controls over the circulation of published 
matter by the post office as a chief remaining instance of 
important Federal censorship.*! But the twentieth century 
brought in its wake the state criminal anarchy laws, and, 
with the First World War, the Espionage Act of 1917. A rash 
of prosecutions for sedition followed, among them the pros- 
ecution in New York of the Socialists under the inspiration 
of the Lusk Committee.*? Eventually the Supreme Court 
upset some of these convictions under statutes which were 
held to impair liberty of speech without any clear and present 
danger of violence or revolution,** and prosecutions became 
less frequent. Again, under the Alien Registration Act of 
1940 espionage prosecutions were made possible in peace- 
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time, and a sedition law, without precedent since 1798, and 
much tougher than the old Federalist enactment, was 
adopted. How necessary some of the prosecutions under this 
act may be to the preservation of a free society, even with 
the novel threat of a Fifth Column, is a matter of much 
speculation to those concerned with such issues.** 

A long time ago Francis Bacon in his Essay of Seditions 
and Troubles urged this course to stop sedition: 


Above all things, goe? policy is to be used, that the 
treasure and moneys: in a state be not gathered into a 
few hands. For otherwise that state may have great 
stock, and yet starve. And money is like muck, not good 
except it be spread. This is done chiefly by suppressing, 
or at the least keeping a strait hand upon the devouring 
trades of usury, engrossing, great pasturages, and the 
like. 


In short, as Bacon sagely concluded, “the surest way to pre- 


vent seditions (if the times do bear it) is to take away the 
matter of them.” John Stuart Mill put the matter somewhat 
differently, but to the same purport, when he observed: “A 
state which dwarfs its men, in order that they may be more 
docile instruments in its hands even for beneficial purposes, 
will find that with small men no great thing can really be 
accomplished.” To the nation that built the atomic bomb 
these words should carry deep conviction. One of the chief 
businesses of society is the discovery and spread of truth on 
subjects of general concern, to the end that “human judge- 
ment and enquiry can most successfully organize human 
life.” ** As Professor Zechariah Chafee, following Bagehot, has 
quite correctly pointed out, truth is possible only through 
“absolutely unlimited discussion,” for “once force is thrown 
into the argument, it becomes a matter of chance whether it 
is thrown on the false side or the true, and truth loses all its 
natural advantage in the contest.” ** For, after all, in a 
democracy it is in the public interest to pursue that ancient 
wisdom: “And ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.” 
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Where, in time of war, unlimited discussion may seem to 
imperil the safety of the republic, we may find security in 
the application of the basic test laid down by Justice Holmes 
in that landmark of constitutional law, Schenck v. U. S.*" 
“The question in every case,” said Holmes, “is whether the 
words used are used in such circumstances and are of such a 
nature as to create a clear and present danger that they will 
bring about the substantive evils that Congress has a right 
to prevent. /t is a question of proximity and degree.” For 
words, we know all too well, can be dangerous. Since, as 
Judge Learned Hand has pointed out, “words are not only 
the keys of persuasion, but the triggers of action,’”** we 
must continue to distinguish between mere agitation and 
direct incitment to violent resistance. Such a distinction, as 
Judge Hand sees it, “is not a scholastic subterfuge, but a 
hard-bought acquistion in the fight for freedom.” * 

These guarantees of press liberty secured largely as a result 
of forensic battles in New York and under the leadership of 
great New Yorkers represent merely one facet of freedom of 
expression, and a negative aspect at that—freedom from gov- 
ernment control or coercion. There is also a positive side to 
which, in closing, I must in all fairness briefly allude. How 
can we keep open the arteries of communication? We have, 
especially since the 1830’s, which witnessed the rise of the 
penny press made possible by technological progress, seen 
technology and concentration of ownership move hand in 
hand. Today economic realism demonstrates how difficult it 
is to reach a large audience when one has limited financial 
resources. As the recent Commission on the Freedom of the 
Press has pointed out, “the right of free public discussion 
has lost its earlier reality.”” This is clearly true of the press, 
of newspapers, magazines, news agencies, and news and 
feature syndicates, which have been gradually heading in 
the direction of monopolistic control, and is in large measure 
true of the motion picture and the radio, two increasingly 
imaportant areas of communication. 

The two hundred and fourteen years that have elapsed 
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since the Zenger Case have resulted in the elimination of 
many legal curbs to freedom of communication, while leav- 
ing us adequate remedies to curb abuses of public expression. 
These remedies, many thoughtful persons feel, should not 
be brought into play unless ‘‘an utterance or publication 
invades in a serious, overt, and demonstrable manner per- 
sonal rights or vital social interests.” 4° But freedom of 
expression also involves accountability. As the Commission 
en the Freedom of the Press has concluded, the press “‘must 
be accountable to society for meeting the public need and 
for maintaining the rights of citizens and the almost for- 
gotten rights of speakers who have no press. It must know 
that its faults and errors have ceased to be private vagaries 
and have become public dangers. The voice of the press, 
so far as by a drift toward monopoly it tends to become exclu- 
sive in its wisdom and observation, deprives other voices of 
a hearing and the public of their contribution. Freedom of 
the press for the coming period can only continue,’ the Com- 
mission warns, “as an accountable freedom. Its moral right 
will be conditioned on its acceptance of this accountability. 
Its legal right will stand unaltered as its moral duty is per- 
formed.” * 

The visit of the Freedom Train to Cooperstown should, 
then, not only inspire us to look back with justifiable pride 
upon the accomplishments of New Yorkers in the struggle 
for freedom of expression, but should stimulate us to peer 
into the future, even if dimly, and to query whether we can 
continue to enjoy the same degree and quality of liberty if 
that Leviathan, the State, continues to inflate itself at the 
expense of the individual, and if private monopoly comes 
to limit opportunities for free expressicn merely to those 
who are conventional in their approach to social problems 
and uncritical of the interests that control the sources of 
communication. 

And, finally, let us not forget that we as individual citizens 
have a continuing responsibility for keeping open the chan- 
nels of free expression. We must be on guard against sporadic 
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revivals of mob rule, the Klan spirit, aid hoodlumism—all 
inimical to a free forum for ideas, ideas which people may 
have a constitutional right to express regardless of how repul- 
sive they may seem to most of us. 

A long time ago the people of Pennsylvania had engraven 
upon a great bell imported from England this inspired 
Levitical text: 


“Proclaim liberty throughout the land to all the 
inhabitants thereof. Levit. xxv. 10.” 


We must be as vigilant as our ancestors if we wish to hold 
fast to these liberties and to provide a healthy and free 
society in which they will continue to flourish. 
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ELIHU HUBBARD SMITH AND THE NEW 
YORK THEATRE (1793-1798) 


JAMES E. CRONIN* 


or lusty independence of judgment and violence in 
Ph cxprestn of opinion, few theater audiences have 

exceeded those that were to be found in New York in 
the last decade of the eighteenth century. Their frequent 
habit of swarming over the stage apron whenever their emo- 
tions were aroused developed a highly personal relationship 
between them and the actors; by a kind of selection and 
elimination it also developed a group of performers who were 
remarkable for their hardihood, color, and consistent ability 
to entertain. Such were the members of the Old American 
Company which provided New York with most of its theatri- 
cal diversion from December through June during these 
years. 

The great Joseph Jefferson, young then, was already build- 
ing his reputation; Thomas Cooper, the English actor, was 
performing brilliantly in Cymbeline, Macbeth, and Hamlet 
and making men weep with his reading in Douglas and The 
Mountaineers. Henry Hallam was old but he was still actor 
enough and “ham” enough to create a riot by leading his 
dipsomaniacal wife on the stage, in the middle of a perform- 
ance in which they had no scheduled part, to plead with the 
audience to press for her reinstatement in the Company. 

As theatrical fare for their high-strung audiences, this 
equally temperamental group of actors had a repertory, 
almost entirely English in origin, about equally divided 
between plays which have endured and others now forgotten. 
Shakespeare’s works, modified to suit the tastes of the day, 
were standard. For the rest, the plays of Otway, Sheridan, 
Home, the Colmans, and Cumberland competed with such 


* The author, Ph. D. Yale 1946, is Associate Professor of English and Direc- 
tor of the Writers’ Institute, Saint Louis University, Saint Louis, Missouri. 
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things as The Surrender of Calais, The Maid of the Mill, 
Speculation, A Chapter of Accidents, and Such Things Are. 
As for American dramatists, only William Dunlap and 
Royall Tyler had anything resembling reputations, and their 
works, in number and frequency of performance, were almost 
completely obscured by English plays. 

Behind the scenes when the Old American Company 
played, and occasionally in front of them, was a thoroughly 
“bad actor,” John Hodgkinson, the man chiefly responsible 
for the dissention which periodically racked the organization. 
Adroit, plausible, charming, dishonest, and ambitious, he 
managed in five years to eliminate from competition one 
after another of his associates in the management of the 
company: first, John Henry, then Hallam, and finally the 
talented dramatist but inept executive, William Dunlap. 
Quite incidentally, he was to stage for one night a harmless 
little opera entitled Edwin and Angelina, the work of Elihu 
Hubbard Smith. 

The literary as well as dramatic values of Edwin and 
Angelina are negligible. In the history of the American 
theater it deserves passing mention as one of the earliest 
operas written by an American, the first to have banditry as 
its theme. Its chief interest is that its production, as described 
day by day in Smith’s diary,’ furnishes us with a detailed 
picture of the way a young American would-be dramatist 
went about getting his work staged by a New York company 
in the year 1796. 

The author, when he arrived in New York on the after- 
noon of September 5, 1793, was no stage-struck young pro- 
vincial. Although only twenty-two, Elihu Hubbard Smith 
was a sophisticated physician and man of letters whose accom- 
plishments were highly thought of in literary circles in 
Philadelphia, New York, and New England. A native of 
Litchfield, Connecticut, he had entered Yale at the age of 
eleven to become the youngest graduate up to his time. He 
then spent a year at Dr. Timothy Dwight’s preparatory school 
at Greenfield Hill, Connecticut;? subsequently he studied 
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medicine under a doctor in Litchfield. In 1790-91, while 
attending Dr. Benjamin Rush’s medical lectures in Philadel- 
phia,? he had been one of a group of young writers who 
published a sonnet series and other poems in the Gazette of 
the United States.‘ Among these were five of his sonnets 
which were later republished in the American Museum or 
Universal Magazine; these are generally considered to be 
among the earliest written in America. During the two fol- 
lowing years, while practising medicine in Wethersfield, 
Connecticut, he had a part in the productions of the Connec- 
ticut Wits. And finally, in the summer preceding his settling 
in New York, he had been a moving spirit in the editing and 
publishing of American Poems, Volume I, the first anthology 
of American poetry. Smith died of yellow fever in 1798 at the 
age of twenty-seven, five years after his arrival in the city. 
During his few remaining years he was to occupy himself 
as a physician, write a 350,000-word diary, help found and 
edit the Medical Repository, the first American medical 
magazine, contribute to numerous papers and periodicals, 
edit an American edition of Erasmus Darwin’s Botanical 
Garden, edit Charles Brockden Brown’s Alcuin, help found 
the first American mineralogical society and the famous 
Friendly Club, collaborate with Noah Webster on a study of 
Yellow Fever, and play the small part in the development of 
the American theater which is described in the following 
pages. 

No doubt New York as a literary center lured Smith, but 
he went there principally because he thought it a better 
place than Connecticut in which to make a living as a physic- 
ian. Accordingly, he immediately took the oral examination 
which would allow him to practise in the city.6 When that 
was successfully concluded he was at loose ends. One day, 
while rearranging his papers in an effort to keep busy, he 
came upon his forgotten manuscript of a two-act prose drama 
called Edwin and Angelina which he had written in Phila- 
delphia in March 1791. His interest in playwriting stimulated 
and renewed by the activity of his friend William Dunlap,’ 
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who was then finishing Fountainville Abbey and reading 
selections of it to his friends, Smith added a few new scenes 
to his piece and presented it to the managers of the Old 
American Company in December 1793. 

Six months later, shortly after John Hodgkinson became 
part owner of the Company, Smith learned that his play 
had been accepted. By that time he was almost too gloomy 
over his professional prospects to care. Quite lacking in 
“bedside manner,” and more interested in the history and 
science of medicine than in patients, he had failed to estab- 
lish a practice large enough to support himself. Although he 
didn’t know it, in the five years of life that remained to him 
he was never going to make a living as a physician in New 
York. By borrowing rather large sums from his father and by 
practising the most rigid economies in food and dress he 
managed to keep going, but he was continually distressed and 
unhappy. 

The fact that he frequently attended the theater two or 
three times a week, despite his poverty and his preoccupation 
with new ways for economy, suggests that Hodgkinson had 
given him a pass. His habit of dropping in for an act or two 
makes the hypothesis almost certain; if Smith had paid for 
his tickets he would have sat grimly through until every 
last curtain. 

This constant playgoing and daily association with William 
Dunlap convinced him that his play would never do. As a 
result, he went to work on it again and, during the winter of 
1794-1795, turned the two-act prose drama into a three-act 
opera in verse.’ Again he waited. It was not until October 
19, 1795, that he received word from Hodgkinson that Victor 
Pelissier had completed the music.’ Smith wrote cynically: 


If it should succeed, it would be a new proof of the 
crudeness of the public taste, which could relish this 
piece, in preference to much better ones of my friend 
Dunlap; if it fails, it will still be an evidence of the 
miserable injustice of the public, who crown with 
applause foreign productions, which, to compare with 
this, “are as a Satyr to Hyperion.” 1 
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It is clear that he believed production to be imminent, but 
he was again disappointed. Hodgkinson, after returning to 
the city with his troupe in January 1796, entertained Smith 
frequently but did nothing about staging his opera. For a 
third time Smith, with Dunlap’s help, tried a bit of tinkering 
with it and late in the month began the tedious business 
of writing out parts for the actors. Dunlap graciously offered 
him the assistance of his clerk in copying the prompt book. 
When all was finished, Hodgkinson decided that a finale 
was needed. This was dashed off and submitted to him in 
haste on March 2. Seven months later, on November 5, the 
opera was given an initial reading rehearsal.' The first time 
he heard his lines read by professionals, Smith wrote: 


I foresee that—or rather I aftersee that, it must under- 
go several alterations to adapt [it] to the taste, in any 
degree, of our audience. No matter how often a half- 
fool, who pretends to be a man of spirit or a fine gentle- 
man, exclaims “God damn it’--no matter how often a 
pert little miss, cries out “My God”—in a dramatic per- 
formance—so tender are the consciences of our people, 
so careful are they of the name cf God, how much 
soever the character & passion of the fictitious being may 
require it, this venerable monosyllable is not to be made 
free with: I must exclude God from my Play.12 


As soon as rehearsals were underway, the neophyte drama- 
tist discovered that his work had only begun. He was fre- 


quently required to attend rehearsals and make on-the-spot 
revision. He complained: 


None but he who has gone thro’ the labour of bring- 
ing a Play, & particularly an Opera, on the Stage, can 
have any adequate idea of the vexation & fatigue, in- 
seperable from such an undertaking.'* 


November 29 was a typical day. Dunlap called a surprise 
rehearsal which took up the morning; he then asked for 
more line changes; that evening Smith spent at Hodgkin- 
son’s on further business connected with the production. 
His exasperation was partially the result of his natural abhor- 
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rence of lack of method and efficiency in anything and partly 
from the fact that he was trying to finish what he regarded 
as a much more important work, a medical essay entitled 
“The Plague of Athens.” #4 But, despite his wish to get the 
drama out of the way, he was disturbed when Dunlap 
announced on Saturday, December 17, that the piece was 
ready for public performance on the following Monday. Only 
Mrs. Hodgkinson knew her lines and most of the cast was 
unacquainted with the music. The final rehearsal at ten on 
Monday morning was a near shambles. Smith calmed him- 
self by returning home to argue with his daily visitor, Charles 
Brockden Brown “‘On the difference between poetry and 
prose’ or rather on ‘the wherein are poetry and prose distinct;’ 
which ended, as such discussions usually do, without the 
conviction of either party; and with no clearer ideas on the 
subject, than before.” ** After Brown’s departure he read 
briefly in Erasmus Darwin’s Zoonomia,'* made several calls, 
had tea at the home of James Kent ** and went to the theater: 


A thin house. Boxes, better than I expected; Pitt, 
worse. On the whole, & under all the circumstances, as 
many auditors as were to be looked for. The perform- 
ers were more perfect than I had any hopes; still they 
were quite imperfect. This, which, perhaps, was not 
observed by the audience, was evident in the heaviness 
& feebleness which are inseparably connected with it. 
The music is very sweet & pleasing; & the people seemed 
pleased with it. They heard the Piece with as much 
attention as could be desired; with more than I ex- 
pected; & tho’ they bestowed but little applause, be- 
stowed as much of that as I expected. It went off, on the 
whole, tolerably well; & I believe my friends were, in 
this, somewhat disappointed. After the representation 
was over, I went into the Green-room, a while. The per- 
formers had been full of anxiety & trepidation; and were 
as much gratified, as I was, at coming off so well. In the 
principal Scene between Edwin ar.d Angelina, a fellow, 
in the Gallery, was comfortably asleep; while Mrs. Brett 
shed tears—the only ones, I suspect, which fell from any 
eyes, during that Scene—as I told her. I have felt some 
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little anxiety, myself, in the course of the day; & some, 
tho’ not so much, during the representation: less, I 
believe, than is usually experienced in such a situation, 
but more than I ought to have felt. As the players were 
better than I feared, my tranquility was perfectly 
restored, before the end of the Piece; & I came home, 
without waiting to see “Florizel and Perdita,” & sat 
down quietly to Zoonomia—in which, I have this day 
read fifty pages:—read—not studied.1® 


Smith obviously had no particular desire to have his opera 
performed again and neither Hodgkinson nor Dunlap saw 
fit to present it a second time. Dunlap commented that it 
was, like Smith, ‘pure and energetic. But it was not suffic- 
iently dramatic... .” 1° 

Possibly, through sheer persistence, Smith might have 
become a competent dramatist, but his lack of craftsmanship 
is evident. The blank verse is wooden and stilted, the dia- 
logue artificial and the plot poorly contrived. Smith scarcely 
succeeded in getting all of his people on the stage before the 
final curtain. Angelina appears first in Act II, but Edwin is 
not seen until Act III. All of the songs, save one in Act II, 
are from Goldsmith’s poem, “Edwin and Angelina” and, as 
has long been recognized, the theme owes much to Schiller’s 
“Die Raiiber.” *° 

On January 6, 1797, Smith contracted with T. & J. Swords 
for fifty subscription papers which he gave to his friends in 
Litchfield and elsewhere. The printer, because he doubted 
either the success of the subscription papers or Smith’s credit, 
asked for an advance of fifty-five dollars to buy paper. Smith, 
who had less than five dollars in hand, found the request 
“inconvenient as well as unexpected.”” Evidently he was able 
tc stave off the printer, for he says nothing more of the mat- 
ter; the play was off the press by the end of February.” 

Despite Smith’s apparent ineptitude as a dramatist, there 
is no paradox in his being frequently called on to help the 
more successful Dunlap. His objective criticism was appar- 
ently sound; more important, in his ‘‘play doctoring” he 
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confined himself principally to improving the grammar rather 
than dramatic content of his friend’s work. He spent hours 
“settling the disputes between ands & ors; & commas, semi- 
colons, &c.” Similarly, he wrote: 


Much of my time has been occupied, since Dunlap 
began the printing of his Opera, in assisting him in the 
correction of his M. S. & of the proof-sheets: a labor the 
more necessary, as he is unacquainted with the rules of 
punctuation, & not well versed in those of grammar.*? 


Even Hodgkinson, when he turned author, sought Smith’s 
advice and criticism—which he did not get. With commend- 
able restraint, Smith listened to a reading of the play and 
made no comment. Later he wrote: 


It appears well calculated for stage-effect; & the lan- 
guage is more correct than I expected. He who has read 
“The Mysterious Monk”, “The Knight’s Adventure”, 
& “Edwin and Angelina”, will be able to detect numer- 
ous resemblances, in character, situation, sentiment, & 
even expression.?® 


For Smith, these are surprisingly mild words. Dunlap was 
much angrier, and for good reason. He had allowed Hodgkin- 
son to read the manuscript of his play, The Knight’s Adven- 
ture. With astonishing effrontery the actor had appropriated 
portions of the plot and machinery for his own play which 
he entitled, The Man of Fortitude, or the Knight’s Adven- 
ture. Hodgkinson, according to the theatrical gossip of the 
time, defended himself by admitting blandly that there were 
some “resemblances.” 

Despite their antithetical natures, Smith and Hodgkinson 
liked each other; Smith’s austerity and probity could not 
prevent his being beguiled by the other’s charm. He was 
frequently a guest at the actor’s ‘‘musical evenings,” and on 
one occasion he composed an ode to be presented with music 
at a meeting of the Anacreontic Society of which Hodgkinson 
was president. On an evening in March, 1796, he dashed off 
the seventy-two lines before supper. His haste is all too evi- 
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dent. The ode is a poor thing, on the subject of celestial 
harmony, in which the author made an unsuccessful attempt 
to substitute exclamations for feeling.** 

A much finer performance, perhaps his best in verse, is 
the Prologue which Smith composed for the opening of the 
New Park Theatre on January 29, 1798. It is an intense, 
passionate rejection of the ethical and moral standards of 
British drama. Becoming very much interested, Smith 
worked steadily at the poem for six weeks with some time 
cut for his slight medical practice. On January 9, he wrote to 
Brown: 


This Prologue is not to be compared with Samuel 
Johnson’s; nor is it as good as I should have made it, 
had not our Manager been afraid of promising too 
much, & receiving too little encouragement in doing as 
he ought to do; but, with all its mutilations, I dare 
expect that when you see it you will think it tolerable.?® 


After he had toned down his lines to satisfy Dunlap, the 
author transcribed into his diary what he regarded as a 
badly mutilated work of art in the form in which it was later 
published,”* but he also copied in some of the sections which 
Dunlap had rejected. The following is typical: 


Why, with blind passion, Europe’s scenes explore, 
And waft her mimic follies to our shore! 

Baneful to us the servile zeal that brings 

No tragic forms but warrior-chiefs & kings; 
That spread with tyrant pomp our rising stage; 
Themes of a barbarous, or a slavish, age: 
Baneful to us, that paints domestic life 

One loathsome tissue of disgusting strife;— 

Of tame submission, of indifference blank, 

And wasteful rage— (the fruits of noble rank); 
Shews private virtue, public honor dead, 

And deep corruption foster’d in their stead; 
While pimps, cheats, peers, compose the motley crew, 
And jails & brothels terminate the view.?7 


“So much for my Prologue,” he wrote, “which few will 
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attend to, fewer understand, & fewer still be benefitted by.” ** 
At Dunlap’s request, Smith also wrote a prose account of the 
epening for the Commercial Advertiser.*® 

Such hopes as he had for the future of the New York stage 
were little encouraged by what he saw of its inner workings 
between 1795 and 1798. He was frequently on the sidelines 
during the wranglings of Hodgkinson, Dunlap, and the 
actors, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Hallam. On at least one occasion 
when Mrs. Hallam went on stage drunk the dispute also 
involved the audience. Both Hodgkinson and Dunlap aired 
their sides of the argument in print,*° but Smith does not 
appear except in an oblique reference by Hodgkinson to a 
“gentleman witness.” Smith’s diary, however, reveals that 
Dunlap dragged him along many times as a reluctant obser- 
ver. Somehow, Smith managed to conduct himself with such 
impartiality and adroitness in these tempestuous scenes that 
he kept the friendship of both men. 

Even more disturbing than the bickering offstage was the 
occasional riotous behavior of the audience.*! These brawls, 
boiling up out of the pit and engulfing the stage, seem to 
have been inspired mostly by uninhibited differences of 
opinion rather than by poor acting. One of the most violent 
riots of the time occurred on November 2, 1796, when two 
drunken sea captains in one of the boxes called for “Yankee 
Doodle” during the overture. The audience ejected the cap- 
tains violently but with difficulty. Several people were 
injured. Smith, who was present, went quietly home to bed. 
The captains, however, staggered down to the wharfs, rallied 
their crews, and returned to stage a brawl of sizable pro- 
portions. Numerous arrests were made and Smith subse- 
quently appeared as a witness for the state at a court of the 
Quarter Sessions.** 

For such behavior, of course, Smith had only contempt. 
But even when audiences were quieter his lack of respect for 
their judgment appears in a comment written after the 
first performance of Dunlap’s Mysterious Monk on October 
31, 1796: 
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Our people will not bear a simple, unbroken & art- 
fully natural display of passion; & our performers are 
unequal to the task, totally incapable of forcing them 
to relish it.*% 


A later performance of the same play caused him to burst out: 


How much of the applause which British Plays obtain, 
among us, arises from our knowing that they have been 
well received at home? And, beside the prejudice so uni- 
versal against pieces of our own manufacture, is there 
not an intellectual cowardice, a fear lest others should 
despise his judgment, which restrains the spectator 
from applauding a cis-atlantic drama? *4 


In summary, it may be said that Smith, through his friend- 
ship with William Dunlap and Hodgkinson, became inti- 
mately acquainted with the New York stage during his last 
years. Despite the fact that he was normally the most acidu- 
lous of critics, he was so captivated by Hodgkinson’s theatri- 
cal aura that he was never able to see him as the scoundrel 
he apeared to be to almost every one else. Almost everything 
about Smith, his orderly mind, hatred of excess and pretense, 
his devotion to “constructive” things, and his basic serious- 
ness, would suggest that the theater would be anathema to 
him; precisely the opposite was true. The dry little doctor 
never refused an invitation to a party with the actors. And, 
although his single unfortunate experience prevented his 
actually writing another play, it did not entirely cure him 
of his desire to do so. It remains, however, that his part in 


the history of American drama was principally that of adviser 
to more original writers. 


1 Smith’s seven-volume manuscript diary, as yet unpublished, is an almost 
untouched source of information about literature, medicine, and men in 
the eighteenth century. Hereafter referred to as “Diary.” 

2Smith was apparently sent to Dwight’s school after graduating from 
Yale to rid him of his deistic sympathies. He remained there for one year, 
not for two years as is usually stated. See “Diary,” V, 8. 

8Smith was in Philadelphia from September 1790 until June 1791, 
but it would appear that his only medical training there was one lecture 
course under Rush which ended February 7, 1791; the remaining months 
he devoted to writing. See James E. Cronin, The Life of Elihu Hubbard 
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Smith (Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation, Yale University Library), pp. 
129 ff. 

4The first poem, an ode, appeared in the issue of February 23, 1791; 
the thirty-fifth, and last, also an ode, appeared August 3, 1791. 

5 [Philadelphia] IX (1791), Appendix I, 29-30. 

6 The oral examination was conducted by a board which consisted of 
the Mayor, three doctors, and two judges. See letter from Smith to Cogs- 
well, October 12, 1793, “Correspondence and Papers of Dr. Mason Fitch 
Cogswell” (a manuscript collection, Yale University Library) . 

7Smith apparently met Dunlap when he was attending Timothy 
Dwight’s academy. 

8Elihu Hubbard Smith, Edwin and Angelina, or The Banditti (New 
York; 1797), Preface, p. 6. 

%A French horn-player, active in musical and theatrical circles in New 
York; before Edwin and Angelina he had composed musical accompani- 
ments for several pantomimes and incidental music for a few plays. 

10 “Diary,” I, 73. “Hyperion to a satyr ... ,” Hamlet, I, ii. 

11 “Diary,” V, 261. William Dunlap gives the date as September 26; see 
A History of the American Theatre (New York, 1832), p. 153. 

12 “Diary,” V, 261. 

13 Tbid., VI, 32. 

14In collaboration with Dr. S. Mitchill and Dr. Edward Miller, Smith 
brought out The Medical Repository (first American medical magazine) 
in 1797. “The Plague . . .” appeared in the first number. 

15 “Diary,” VI, 70. 

16 Darwin's most important work on pathology. Smith read the work 
with great care and wrote condensations of much of it in his “Diary”; 
subsequently he edited the American edition of Darwin’s Botanic Garden 
(New York, 1798) with a verse preface of his c vn. 

17 “Diary,” VI, 70. Kent was to become our first judge to earn an inter- 
national reputation. Conservative to the core, he characterized Smith as 
“brilliant . . . a wit and a fine scholar, but a terrible Freethinker.” See 
letter from Kent to his son, dated April 5, 1847; “Kent Papers” (a manu- 
script collection, Library of Congress) . 

18 “Diary,” VI, 70. 

19 Dunlap, History of the American Theatre, p. 156. 

20 Marcia Edgerton Bailey, A Lesser Hartford Wit, Dr. Elihu Hubbard 
Smith, University of Maine Studies (University Press, Orono, Maine, 
1928), p. 104. 

21 Smith’s only comment on the subscription sale of the work, a “Diary” 
entry for Feb. 23, indicated that it was not going well. 

22“Diary,” IV, 7. 

23 Tbid., VI, 151. 

24¥For the “Ode” see “Diary,” V, 203. 

25 Tbid., VII, 198. 

26See the Commercial Advertiser for Feb. 8, 1798. The Prologue was 
reprinted in C. B. Brown's Monthly Magazine and American Review (June 
1799) , I, 289-40. 

27 “Diary,” VII, 191-92. 

28 Jbid., VII, 193. 

29See issue of January $1, 1798. George C. Odell, Annals of the New 
York Stage (Columbia University Press, New York, 1927-), 11, 7, 
quotes from this account and calls it the best, descriptively, with which 
he is familiar. 
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30 See Dunlap, History of the American Theatre; Diary of William Dun- 
lap (New York Historical Society, New York, 1930); John Hodgkinson, A 
Narrative of His Connection with the Old American Company, from the 
Fifth September, 1792, to the Thirty-first of March, 1797 (New York, 
1797) . 

31 For Smith’s brief notice of theater disturbances, see “Diary,” VI, 126 
passim. Between April 18, 1796, and March 31, 1797, Smith himself was 
present during five such disturbances; “Diary,” IV, 118; V, 259, 266; VI, 158 
(2). 
32 Ibid., V, 259, 266. 
33 Ibid., V, 252. 

34 Tbid., V, 265. 








RED JACKET’S LAST CAMPAIGN 


AND AN EXTENDED BIBLIOGRAPHICAL AND 
BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


HENRY S. MANLEY* 


bled that of Clarence Darrow a hundred years later. 

It was the tribute paid to a colorful and able person- 
ality, but was based on little solid fact. The reputation of his 
untutored oratory and the rebukes he administered to mis- 
sionaries were parts of the national folklore. Sight-seers must 
see the Falls of Niagara, the newly opened Erie Canal, and 
stop at Rathbun’s Eagle Tavern in the rapidly growing 
village of Buffalo. Then they should go four miles down a 
poor road to the Seneca Village, near the present inter- 
section of Seneca Street and Indian Church Road, to see 
where Red Jacket lived with his wife and her daughter, in 
a little log cabin adjoining the neat frame house where her 
older daughter lived with the interpreter, Jones. 

Red Jacket personally, and the causes he contended for, 
had not prospered in proportion to his widespread fame. In 
1826 he was about seventy years old, erect, keen-eyed, but 
bald, his feet crippled with rheumatism, worn with a life- 
time of political struggle against Brant, Handsome Lake, 
Cornplanter and other ambitious persons of his race, against 
land agents and the missionaries and clergymen he believed 
to be in league with them, against the degeneration of his 
people by accepting the least beneficial gifts from the white 
man’s culture. He was essentially an actor, with great pride 
in his reputation. He probably knew a little English, but 


’ VHE fame of Red Jacket in the eighteen-twenties resem- 


* Mr. Manley, an Assistant Attorney General of the State of New York, has 
been previously represented in New York History with an article “Buying 
Buffalo from the Indians” in our July 1947 issue. 
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scorned use of it or the ordinary dress of white people. His 
main personal problem was drink, which grew on him with 
age and disappointments. Another was his wife’s interest in 
Christianity, which seemed to him a humiliating reflection 
upon his influence. 

Red Jacket’s adherents, usually called the “pagan party,” 
were opposed by the “Christian party” of the Senecas, 
equally numerous and constantly growing. The latter was 
also known as the “emigration party,” because its members 
were persuaded that the last best hope for the Senecas was 
removal to Green Bay in Michigan Territory, far from the 
temptations of white settlements. The pagan or anti-emigra- 
tion Senecas predominated on the Tonawanda reservation 
and probably at Cattaraugus. Red Jacket’s followers were less 
conspicuous than the Christians in his own village and 
reservation. At Allegany various factions combined against 
him. 

Little Billy and Young King were leaders of the Christian 
or emigration party, receiving annuities and other forms of 
assistance from Colonel Thomas L. McKenney, Superin- 
tendent of the Indian Office in the War Department. The 
policy of removal for all Indians in the eastern United States 
had been officially announced in the last days of the Monroe 
administration, and McKenney and the policy continued 
when John Quincy Adams became a mugwump president in 
1825. For that matter, the Jeffersonians and Federalists and 
Jacksonian Democrats and Whigs all believed that politics 
stopped at the reservation’s edge. Presumably the missionar- 
ies and clergymen who favored Indian removal were sincere, 
but suspicion was cast on their persuasions because they 
coincided with those of land buyers. 

In western New York the forces of the covetous were 
linked in a vague but powerful conspiracy known as the 
Ogden Land Company. The Company had its beginning in 
1810, when the Holland Land Company deeded to David A. 
Ogden, its counsel, the preemptive right to five Seneca reser- 
vations and that of the Tuscaroras. These totaled nearly 
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200,000 acres, and the price was fifty cents per acre, for which 
a mortgage was given. Ogden issued trust certificates rep- 
resenting twenty shares, each shareholder assuming a twen- 
tieth of the mortgage debt and in addition paying $5000, 
which may have been Ogden’s profit or merely created work- 
ing capital. Most of the shares were issued to members, by 
blood or marriage, of the rich and influential Ogden family. 
Three prominent landowners of western New York likewise 
became shareholders. They were Peter B. Porter of Buffalo, 
Colonel Robert Troup of Geneva who had two shares, and 
James Wadsworth of Geneseo who had a share and a half. 
These, and Thomas L. Ogden of New York City, were the 
active representatives of the Ogden Land Company in the 
period now involved, that of 1826-1828. 

This is Red Jacket’s story, and relatively little attention 
will be given to details of the 1826 treaty which enlisted him 
in his last campaign. It was held in August in the council 
house just outside of Buffalo. Oliver Forward, one of 
Buffalo’s foremost citizens, presided as commissioner by 
appointment of the Secretary of War. He was well acquainted 
with Porter and Troup and Wadsworth, and had previous 
correspondence with Thomas L. Ogden about Indian mat- 
ters. He corresponded and conferred with them before the 
treaty and during it, received money from Troup for unex- 
plained expenses of the treaty, and seems to have put his 
influence entirely at the service of the Company. Red Jacket 
opposed the selling of any land, but by threats and bribery 
the marks of nearly all chiefs were secured; indeed it was 
claimed that at the last Red Jacket permitted his own name 
to be signed. By the treaty the Company acquired about 
81,000 acres of land, mostly from the Tonawanda and 
Buffalo Creek reservations, for which it was obligated to pay 
$43,050, or about fifty-three cents per acre. But the Company 
had additional expenses of the treaty, the nature of which 
can only be surmised from the charges made against it. 
According to a letter from Troup to Porter on September 5, 
1826, the total cost of the treaty to them was about $1 per 
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acre, which was very gratifying, and each shareholder should 
prepare to pay in his money at an early date. 

In Forward’s report of the treaty to the Secretary of War 
on September 2 he referred to “the unconquerable prejudices 
of Red Jacket, who is a genuine son of the forest, and seems 
to dread with inexpressible horror the approach of civiliza- 
tion.” “With the exception of this man, no act of the tribe 
was ever more unanimously concurred in, or apparently 
more satisfactory.” Forward expressed his confidence that 
this sale would lead to further ones, and to removal of the 
Senecas from New York State. This hope merely echoed 
what he had written in accepting his appointment in June, 
that: ““The objects of the treaty are of great importance to 
this section of the state, as the lands it is proposed to pur- 
chase would soon be improved and the Indians removed 
from our neighborhood.” 

Doubt was cast on this hope by a petition sent to the 
President on September 27. It was signed by only fifteen 
chiefs, but they were of the Christian party, who had signed 
the treaty, and now expressed some thoughts about it. They 
said that their children might remove to Green Bay, but for 
themselves, ‘“‘being determined to live and die at the homes 
of our fathers,” they had sold only certain smaller reserva- 
tions, and ‘‘we required of the proprietors a bond, that they 
would hereafter ask of us no more.” Such a bond was given, 
in writing, it subsequently appeared, but already Forward 
and the Company were planning to disregard it. Particularly 
they were desirous to uproot the Tonawanda opposition to 
emigration. 

By January 30, 1827, Forward was aware that more than 
his prediction was being controverted. He reported that Red 
Jacket and a few Tonawanda chiefs had signed a remon- 
strance at Batavia and caused it to be sent to Washington. 
His report was premature. Two remonstrances are known, 
one in the Indian Office papers, signed at Tonawanda on 
March 15, before Daniel Dana, Justice of the Peace. A diffe1- 
ent and longer protest is among the Forward manuscripts 
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with the Buffalo Historical Society, and is printed at pages 
458-464 of Bingham’s Cradle of the Queen City. This was 
signed at the Seneca Council House on May 15, before 
Parmenio Adams of Attica, recently congressman from 
Genesee County. These two remonstrances, one to the Gover- 
nor and the other to the President, were signed by Red 
Jacket and Henry Johnson, his interpreter, and thirty or 
forty members of the pagan faction. They told, at some 
length, a story of threats and briberies. 

Ex-congressman Adams lost no time in placing the remon- 
strance of May 15 before President Adams, and just two 
weeks after it was signed McKenney wrote Forward that the 
President had decided to call for an explanation. The formal 
demand came to Forward nearly a month later, dated 
June 26. 

Forward’s report to the Secretary of War dated July 20 
was a carefully prepared general denial six pages in length. 
He made no threats at the treaty, he said, and neither did 
John Grieg, who represented the proprietors. He knew 
nothing of bribes, disbelieved that any had been offered by 
Jellis Clute, who assisted Grieg, or by Indian Agent Jasper 
Parrish, or his interpreter Horatio Jones. “Small annuities 
may have been allowed the principal chiefs, but the payment 
of such gratuities I believe has been practiced under every 
treaty with Indian tribes of this state since the organization 
of its government.” Forward’s interpreter at the treaty, Dr. 
Jacob Jemison, was then in Green Bay, and upon his return 
would confirm what Forward said. 

Jemison did that by a letter of September 4, new in the 
Indian Office records in his neat hand. In the Forward papers 
is the first draft of the Jemison lettex, in Forward’s writing, 
and furthermore captioned by him to identify the document 
and its true authorship. One paragraph is particularly inter- 
esting for presen; purposes: 


I am aware that Red Jacket is opposed to all improve- 
ment—I am also aware that he is a great man—but, alas, 
he is sinking in wretchedness and dissipation—disproved 
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by his own people, and now exhibits only the wreck of 
a mighty genius, crippled by ignorance, and destined 
to expand only at the council fires of the unlettered 
natives. 


Jemison was a grandson of Mary Jemison, otherwise of 
Seneca blood, a student at Dartmouth College in 1816-1818 
and subsequently trained in medicine. He and Forward 
painted quite a thumb-nail sketch of Red Jacket. But what 
was the significance, in this letter of September 4, of the 
expression, “disproved by his own people?” It seems to look 
ahead to September 15, the date when Red Jacket was 
deposed by the Senecas. 

At the conclusion of the treaty a year before, Forward 
had read the Indians a letter, stating that it was from Wash- 
ington, wherein it was recommended that they remove Red 
Jacket from office. Some of McKenney’s letters touched upon 
this theme. “Your difficulties which Red Jacket has been the 
chief agent in occasioning will, it is hoped, all retire before 
long. It is the wish of your Father the President that they 
may.” “Say to the chiefs they have nothing to fear from Red 
Jacket. Their Great Father will listen to no talk that a 
majority of his children shall not join in making. Tell them 
to be contented, and not to fear anything from Red Jacket’s 
influence.” “Red Jacket cannot do any more harm. The 
Senecas see too plain that his counsels are not good.” 

A letter from Grieg to Forward is most significant about 
how the deposing of Red Jacket was accomplished. Writing 
from Canandaigua on August 14, 1827, Grieg said he had 
arranged with Parrish to send word to the Seneca chiefs that 
when they met at Buffalo Creek about September 10 to get 
their annuity in goods Parrish as Indian Agent would have 
a communication to make to them from the Government on 
the subject of Red Jacket-s remonstrance. 

What we know beyond that, is that on September 15 at 
the Buffalo Creek Reservation Red Jacket was deposed from 
office. There is no account of his defense, and it is probable 
that he was tried and condemned in his absence. The mis- 
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take made in 1802, when he was tried for witchcraft, of 
letting him speak, was not repeated in 1827, and this time 
his accusers triumphed. Red Jacket was estranged from his 
family and living at Tonawanda. On March 5 his wife, an 
excellent woman about fifty years old, made public profession 
of her belief in Christianity. Red Jacket left their home and 
his favorite step-daughter, as he had previously said he would, 
a proud and miserable old man. 

The remarkable decree of deposition against Red Jacket, 
written out by Jemison and signed by Little Billy, Young 
King, Pollard and twenty-two others, was printed a week 
later in the Buffalo Emporium. It is available in Thatcher's 
Indian Biography and Stone’s Red Jacket. It charged Red 
Jacket with a great variety of offenses, notably causing divi- 
sions and disturbing the Seneca councils, sending false stories 
to the President, misappropriating annuity goods, deserting 
his wife, opposing education, etc. One charge which must 
have afforded amusement to McKenney and the representa- 
tives of the Ogden Land Company was, “that for the last ten 
years you have often said the communications of our great 
father to his red children were forgeries made up in New 
York by those who wanted to buy our lands.” 

None of the biographies of Red Jacket, when they tell of 
his removal from chieftanship in 1827, relate it to the treaty 
controversy which gave it meaning. They tell of his subse- 
quent reinstatement, but variously ascribe it to the interven- 
tion of McKenney, or of the Six Nations, or of Red Jacket’s 
eloquence, none of which actually procured it. The purpose 
of the present paper is to show how the deposition and rein- 
statement were related to Red Jacket’s last campaign to 
defend his people’s lands. 

The deposing probably had no importance except as pro- 
paganda. It was hy the Christian or emigration chiefs, twenty- 
five in number, less than a third of all the Seneca chiefs. On 
October 16 the pagan faction assembled at the “upper coun- 
cil house,” probably the one on Cazenovia Creek, were 
addressed by Levi Halftown, Big Kettle, Red Jacket and 
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others, and solemnly declared the charges false and the 
removal a nullity. Perhaps this group purported to act on 
behalf of the Six Nations, but if so its authority was dubious. 
Articles in the Buffalo Emporium and the Black Rock 
Gazette, some of them copied into Niles Register, reported 
this council and that the Christian faction said it was unau- 
thorized and ineffective. 

About the same time the local newspapers began to carry 
advertisements of a sale of Buffalo Creek lands to be held at 
the Eagle Hotel on November 15. Messrs. Troup, Ogden and 
Rogers, trustees, would sell a large quantity of reservation 
lands in lots of about a hundred acres each. The sale was not 
successful, according to the Gazette two days afterwards. Only 
about five thousand acres were sold, at an average price of 
$5.50 per acre. We can only wonder whether the reporters, 
and also the bidders, knew that the 1826 treaty had been 
pending before the Senate since early 1827 without any 
action. 

Washington now became the scene of the struggle, neither 
side having obtained a decisive advantage in western New 
York. 

A communication from the Christian Senecas, forwarded 
by Parrish to McKenney in December 1827, said they had 
deposed Red Jacket, acting on the advice of their Great 
Father. January 16 Parrish reported that Red Jacket and two 
other Indians had passed through Canandaigua, probably 
going to Washington, but no attention should be given them. 

President John Quincy Adams deserves the eternal grati- 
tude of historians for his diary, in which he noted the views 
and events of his long public career. His views about the 
Indian problem were written down in January 1828, appar- 
ently suggested by events in Georgia and New York. It 
seemed to him quite impracticable for an Indian tribe to 
maintain a separate condition of semi-independence in the 
midst of a growing state; removal westward meant that they 
would soon be asked to move again; and there were great 
obstacles, related to certain imperfections of human nature, 
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to their peaceful assimilation. He said that benevolence 
manifested itself in preaching them into civilization, “but 
none of this benevolence is felt where the right of an Indian 
comes in collision with the interest of the white man.” “My 
own opinion is that the most benevolent course towards them 
would be to give them the rights and subject them to the 
duties of citizens, as a part of our own people. But even this 
the people of the States within which they are situated will 
not permit.” 

A few days before writing those lines he had been informed 
by Congressman Phineas L. Tracy, who had the news by 
letter from Stephen Fitch of Batavia, that Red Jacket was 
coming to Washington to protest against the 1826 treaty. 
Apparently Adams answered that he would see him, but the 
meeting did not take place until March. On February 28 he 
mentioned in his diary that the Seneca treaty was still pend- 
ing before the Senate, to which he had sent it a year before, 
early in 1827. On March 5 he wrote that the Senate had sent 
him a resolution declining to approve the treaty. This 
action had been taken on February 29, when the Senate, by 
an evenly divided vote, had defeated a ratification resolution 
of Senator Benton which required a two-thirds majority. On 
March 7 the President noted in his diary that Fitch, “a man 
having the appearance and manners of a Quaker,” had called 
with Red Jacket, and he had referred them to the War 
Department, and forwarded their complaints to the Senate. 
On March 24 he wrote as follows: 


The three Seneca Indians came to take leave, and 
Governor [Secretary of War] Barbour came in while 
they were here. Red Jacket delivered a long talk, which 
was interpreted by Harry Johnson. The purport of it 
was to renew the solicitation that the lands reserved to 
the Seneca Indians in New York may not be taken away 
from them, nor they compelled to remove to Green Bay. 
With this was united a supplication that another Agent 
may be sent to them than Jasper Parrish, against whom 
they complained bitterly. They charged him with having 
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defrauded them of great part of their annuity, of receiv- 
ing money from their adversaries, and generally dis- 
regarding the interest of those whom he was bound to 
protect. They entreated that persons might be appointed 
to investigate these charges, which, they said, could 
easily be proved. 

I told them I would cause an enquiry into them to 
be made, and would do whatever might be in my power 
for their relief. The Senate have declined advising the 
ratification of the last treaty of cession, in consequence 
of which I told them that I should not ratify it. 


President Adams’ Memoirs were not published until 1876, 
and forty years earlier McKenney published a biography of 
Red Jacket containing a very different account of the transac- 
tion, which Stone and other writers have accepted. McKen- 
ney’s version omits all reference to the 1826 treaty as the 
center and origin of Red Jacket’s troubles, and would have 
us believe that Red Jacket’s appeal was to him and that he 
compelled Red Jacket to recant his hostility to the Christian 
faction and then procured for him a reconciliation and 
restoration to his chieftainship. Certainly that is not what 
happened, and it is fairly clear that Red Jacket’s success was 
against McKenney and not through his help. 

The Indian Office manuscripts now in the National 
Archives show that on May 9, 1828, Secretary Barbour wrote 
to Richard M. Livingston of Saratoga, for some years district 
attorney of that county, and appointed him to investigate the 
charges made against the 1826 treaty, thus redeeming the 
promise President Adams had given Red Jacket. Livingston 
met with the Senecas in council at Buffalo Creek for about 
ten days in late June and early July. His first report to the 


Secretary of War, dated July 4, 1828, contains the following 
sentences: 


Red Jacket, who was the Leader of at least 34 of the 
nation in their recent troubles, is reunited to his Chris- 
tian wife and acknowledged as the Head Sachem of 
the wolf tribe. The Decree by which the Christian party 
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denounced & assumed to depose him was voluntarily 
destroyed by those who issued it. 


The context of the lengthy report indicates that these 
developments were parts of a general reconciliation effected 
by Livingston at the council. Thus Red Jacket triumphed 
personally, only eighteen months before his death. 

His case against the 1826 treaty did not do so well. Between 
May and July, after Livingston’s appointment and _ before 
his first report, there had been a change in the Secretary of 
War. Barbour resigned, to go on a diplomatic mission to 
England, and President Adams was persuaded to name as his 
successor none other than Peter B. Porter. 

We last noticed shareholder Porter as the recipient of a 
letter from Troup, immediately after the 1826 treaty, con- 
gratulating him on the profits of the transaction, urging him 
to meet with the other shareholders in New York, and be 
ready to pay in approximately $4,000. He went to the meet- 
ing and conveyed his share to Peter Schermerhorn of New 
York by deed dated October 19, 1826. The consideration 
was $18,000 and Schermerhorn’s assumption of a twentieth 
part of the mortgage and of the obligations under the recent 
treaty. The deed was executed in New York, one of the 
Ogdens taking the acknowledgment, and it is probable that 
the Ogden family had found a purchaser at Porter’s request. 
Porter had a nice profit—too much, the purchaser may have 
thought, after charges were made against the treaty in the 
spring of 1827 and the Senate refused to ratify early in 1828. 
Porter must have been under some obligation, perhaps a 
legal one based upon representations inducing the sale, to 
protect the status of the treaty. It is recorded in the Diction- 
ary of American Biography concerning Porter’s short admin- 
istration over the Indian Office that he was a strong advocate 
of removal of the eastern Indians beyond the Mississippi. 
The same biography quotes Van Buren’s comment upon 
him, that “he had the reputation of being too devoted to the 
advancement of his personal fortunes.” 
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This much can be learned from the Indian Office records: 
with McKenney in charge of Indian affairs under Porter as 
Secretary of War, Livingston’s repeated and detailed reports 
ot corruption in the 1826 treaty were as seed cast upon stony 
ground. In March 1829, when the Jackson administration 
came in, Livingston was still demanding payment from the 
War Department for his services and expenses. From his 
viewpoint and that of the Cherokees and Creeks and the anti- 
emigration faction of the Senecas, exchanging Adams for 
Jackson was not an improvement. McKenney and Ogden 
were active among clergymen, organizing ‘““The Indian Board 
for the Emigration, Preservation and Improvement of the 
Aborigines of America.” The Jackson policy of Indian 
removal was announced in a message in December 1829. 
Meanwhile western New York was diverted with protests 
against that general creditor and landlord, the Holland Land 
Company, was giving birth to the anti-Masonic party, increas- 
ing its population ten percent annually, and altogether was 
too full of excitements to know or care about Seneca griev- 
ances. 

Ratification of the treaty had been defeated in the Senate 
by a tie vote on February 29, 1828. About five weeks later, 
on April 8, the Senate adopted, without record vote, the 
following resolution: 


Resolved, that by the refusal of the Senate to ratify 
the treaty with the Seneca Indians, it is not intended to 
express any disapprobation of the terms of the contract 
entered into by the individuals who were parties to that 
contract, but merely to disclaim the necessity of an inter- 
ference by the Senate with the subject matter. 


This solution had been suggested in a letter from Ogden 
to McKenney. Thereafter, for a period, the Company took 
the position that President Adams should ratify. When he 
refused and ordered the investigation by Livingston the 
Company again changed position and asserted that no action 
whatever by the Government was necessary for the complete 
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and immediate effectiveness of the transaction, now called a 
“contract.” A letter of July 3, 1828, to Secretary Porter from 
Ogden and his fellow trustees made clear to him that no 
action was desired from the Government, other than that it 
allay the rumors and uneasiness said to have followed the 
ill-considered action of the late Secretary in having appointed 
a person to investigate what was, for all practical purposes, 
a fully executed and universally satisfactory transaction. 
For the proprietors, relying on alleged assurances received 
informally from the Senate and President, had placed in trust 
in a friendly state bank $43,050 from which the Indians were 
receiving the interest, and had passed title and possession 
of the lands to numerous farmers, who already had made 
substantial improvements. These things were carefully 
explained to Secretary Porter, “as the matter must be in some 
measure new to you,” and submitted confidently to his sense 
of justice. 

This letter went to Secretary Porter accompanied by one 
from McKenney of July 8, assuring the Secretary that the 
appointment of Mr. Livingston was, of course, not “with any 
view to rupture or weaken the compact,” but merely to 
obtain correct information about it, and nothing unfair in 
the conduct of the proprietors had been discovered. 

These letters seem to have been the ones mentioned in 
President Adams’ diary on July 9 and 11, 1828, as having 
been discussed with Secretary Porter. On July 15 he wrote 
that the Secretary had a report from Livingston, but the 
President wrote nothing about the main issue. He merely 
commented: “Red Jacket has been reinstated as a chief, and 
the removal of the remnant of the tribe becomes more ques- 
tionable.” 

There the matter of the’ charges against the 1826 Buffalo 
Creek treaty rests, to and including the present day. 

On August 25, 1828, Ogden wrote from New York to 
McKenney, offering quite a lot of advice about who should 
be agent, the usefulness of Parrish being ended. The proprie- 
tors would cooperate but must not be conspicuous. Three 
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days later, at Little Falls, Ogden wrote to Secretary Porter, 
expressing his disappointment at not seeing him while in 
New York, but expecting to see him at Buffalo on Septem- 
ber 7th: 


Our sale is to take place at Batavia on the 3rd and at 
Buffalo on the 8th of Septr. Any assurance by which the 
public may understand that it is not the intention of 
the Government to oppose any obstacles to the Treaty, 
so far at least as to call in question the validity of the 
Indian title thereby released to the proprietors, would 
probably serve to remove the distrust occasioned by the 
recent proceedings, and enable us to proceed with the 
Sale. I cannot imagine any good reason against such an 
assurance. 


Sufficient assurance seems to have been given to accomplish 
the sales, and white people entered upon over eighty 
thousand acres of Seneca lands, leaving to the Senecas 115,589 
acres. This was still a rich possession for two thousand 
Indians and much more than they could be allowed to retain 
in peace, particularly that part of the Buffalo Creek reserva- 
tion nearest to Buffalo, which about this time changed from 
village to city. 

Red Jacket departed this world on January 20, 1830. 
McKenney wrote a couple of weeks later to Justus Ingersoll 
of Medina, who had lately succeeded Parrish as Indian 
Agent, saying: “I would like much to get Red Jacket’s dress, 
and his medal, and his tomahawk. Can this be done, and if 
so at what cost?” 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


There are biographies of Red Jacket by Benjamin B. 
Thatcher, Indian Biography (1832 and various subsequent 
years) Vol. II; McKenney and Hall, Indian Tribes of North 
America (1836 etc.) Vol. 1; William L. Stone, Life and Times 
of Red Jacket (1841, 1866); J. Niles Hubbard, Red Jacket 
and his People (1886); also in the Handbook of American 
Indians and the Dictionary of American Biography. Addi- 
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tional material about him is in Buffalo Historical Society 
Publications, particularly volumes I, III and VI, and Robert 
W. Bingham, Cradle of the Queen City (1931) pages 458-465. 
The Buffalo Patriot of January 26, 1830 (found in the 
Buffalo Public Library) printed a column entitled, “Death 
of Red Jacket.” 

The biographies tell substantially the same story about 
Red Jacket’s removal from his chieftainship in September 
1827, without relating it to the treaty controversy which gave 
it meaning, and they variously ascribe his reinstatement to 
the intervention of McKenney, or of the Six Nations, or of 
Red Jacket’s eloquence, none of which actually procured it. 
The foregoing paper gives an entirely new version of the 
whole matter, drawn from scanty but significant material in 
volume 8 of John Quincy Adams’ Memoirs (1876), consider- 
able manuscript material in the Indian Office records now 
in the National Archives at Washington, and the Oliver 
Forward manuscripts which are with the Buffalo Historical 
Society. 

There is a well-known woodcut of Red Jacket’s cabin at 
Seneca Village, with the adjoining house of Jones, the inter- 
preter. Probably this refers to William W. Jones (1786- _ ), 
son-in-law of Red Jacket’s wife and son of Horatio Jones 
‘1763-1836). The latter was employed as interpreter by the 
United States and lived at Leicester. Accounts of him and 
Jasper Parrish (1767-1836) are in VI Buffalo Historical 
Society Publications. See also VII Ibid. 43, note. 

In the period 1826-1828 Red Jacket used Henry (or 
Hank) Johnson as his personal interpreter. Johnson lived on 
the Cattaraugus reservation. He was formerly a white cap- 
tive, and had a Delaware wife. General Dearborn referred 
to him in 1838, VII Buffalo Historical Society Publications, 
204-205, as ‘‘an intelligent good looking & vigorous old man.” 
He also said Johnson never was drunk, which must have had 
some advantages for Red Jacket besides avoiding Jones’ 
entanglements with persons opposed in 1826-1828. Johnson’s 
house, about 1877, was described in Wm. C. Bryant's notes 
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appended to subsequent editions of the Life of Mary 
Jemison (pp. 204-205 in the 1925 edition). There is also an 
account of Johnson and his house in a letter of August 10, 
1839, from Dr. George F. Truman of Philadelphia, now in 
the library of Swarthmore College: 


Were visited by Henry Johnson, an adopted Indian 
who acts as an interpreter. The first view of this man 
strikes as singular, short and well set with heavy mus- 
cular frame. Head with prominent developments of 
those characteristics which constitute great firmness and 
decision. Hair white as snow and bleaching still whiter 
for he goes without hat or shoes. His features however 
tell he is not of the Indian extraction. He was captured 
when a child and adopted into the family of the Indians 
and has become one of and with them to all intents. 
Who were his parents or are his relatives, he knows not. 
His birthplace is stated to have been on the Mohawk 
River and he is therefore supposed of a German family. 
His dwelling is of a rough character and in correspond- 
ence with what may be supposed from his manners and 
appearance which means to anything I have seen of 
Indian life in its most uncultivated form. He is married 
to an Indian woman but has no children. There are a 
number however in his family whom he has adopted. 


Young King (1760-1835), mentioned as a leader of the 
Christian faction in the period involved, was a very large and 
capable Seneca, addicted to drink until 1824 but thereafter 
an exemplary church member. He lost an arm in a brawl in 
1815. There are short biographies of him and Little Billy 
and Captain Pollard in III Buffalo Historical Society Publi- 
cations pages 81-84. Indian Office records show that Young 
King received an annuity from the United States of $200 
and Little Billy $50. McKenney in his Tour to the Lakes in 
1826 referred to Little Billy as the leader of the Christian 
or emigration party, but Young King and Pollard seem to 
have been at least equally influential. 

Colonel Thomas L. McKenney (1785-1859), Superinten- 
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dent of Indian Affairs 1824-1830, is described in the Diction- 
ary of American Biography as “siding eagerly with politicians 
in their desire to move the natives westward.” John Quincy 
Adams (1767-1848) of course is in the Dictionary. So are 
James Barbour (1775-1842), Peter B. Porter (1773-1844), 
James Wadsworth (1768-1844), Thomas Ludlow Ogden 
(1773-1844), and Colonel Robert Troup (1757-1832). David 
A. Ogden (1770-1829), older brother of Thomas and counsel 
to the Holland Land Company, and Peter Schermerhorn 
(1781-1852), appear in geneologies of their respective fami- 
lies, also in Philip Hone’s Diary, and elsewhere. 

Oliver Forward (1780-1833) has a biography in I Buffalo 
Historical Society Publications 37, and the Society possesses 
a portrait of him. It has a considerable collection of his 
manuscripts, including some bearing upon the 1826 treaty 
for which he was commissioner. 

John Grieg of Canandaigua and Jellis Clute of Leicester 
were well-known figures in western New York. 

Dr. Jacob Jemison (about 1794-1836) was the son of Mary 
Jemison’s son, Thomas. He attended Dartmouth College in 
1816-1818 and about 1820-1823 was studying medicine in 
Buffalo under Dr. Cyrenius Chapin. Congressman Garnsey 
obtained his appointment as interpreter in 1826, and in 1828 
he resigned to become a surgeon’s mate in the Navy. He died 
on a ship in the Mediterranean. For reference to him, see 
Mary Jemison’s Life, also I Buffalo Historical Society Pub- 
lications, 357, and VI Ibid. 282. 

Daniel G. Garnsey (1779-1851), a Jackson Democrat from 
Pomfret (now Dunkirk), who represented in 1824-1828 the 
most westerly congressional district, including Erie County, 
introduced in Congress on March 10, 1826, a resolution for 
holding a treaty with che Senecas and Tuscaroras to buy their 
lands. Congressman Adams, who represented the district 
immediately east of Erie County, opposed the resolution 
because it was unsupported by petitions from the Legislature 
and the Indians. This prompted some debate among the 
Georgia and other States-rights representatives, but they soon 
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saw which side of the issue was buttered to their taste and 
the resolution passed and resulted in a favorable report of 
the House Committee on Indian Affairs two months later. 
See Gales ond Seaton’s Register of Congressional Debates, 
19th Cong., Ist Sess., pp. 1597-1600, 1604-1609; also H. Rep. 
209 of the same session, Serial Vol. 142. The success of this 
resolution was the occasion for a testimonial dinner given 
Congressman Garnsey in June 1826 at Rathbun’s Eagle 
Tavern. It was also his main support in a bitter election 
contest that fall, the issue stressed by his opposition being 
that he had removed from his district, to be his companion 
in Washington, a woman of ill-fame. All being duly con- 
sidered, his constituents returned him to Congress by a nar- 
row margin. See The Emporium, a Buffalo paper which sup- 
ported him, now found in the Buffalo Public Library. In 
1828 the anti-Masonic trend compelled his retirement. 
During his incumbency he maintained a good correespon- 
dence with the Ogdens. 

Parmenio Adams (1776-1832) resided near Attica and in 
1818 operated a grist mill there. About the same time he 
served two terms as sheriff of Genesee County. He ran for 
Congress in 1822 in a newly created district and successfully 
contested in the House the seating of the announced winner. 
He supported John Quincy Adams in the House election 
which followed the indecisive popular election of 1824. He 
was defeated in 1826 by David E. Evans, agent of the Holland 
Land Company, who resigned before taking his seat, and 
Phineas L. Tracy was elected in 1827 to fill the vacancy. 

Stephen Fitch of Batavia, with “the appearance and man- 
ners of a Quaker,” who wrote to Congressman Tracy that 
Red Jacket was coming to Washington and accompanied 
him to see President Adams, has not been identified. Neither 
has Daniel Dana, justice of the peace, whose signature is 
on one of the Seneca protests. 

Richard M. Livingston is mentioned in some histories of 
Saratoga County and the Civil List. See also Assembly Doc. 
No. 51 of 1889 (‘The Indian Problem’’) page 1081. 
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There is a printed pamphlet concerning the formation at 
New York City, in July and August of 1829, of “The Indian 
Board for the Emigration, Preservation and Improvement of 
the Aborigines of America.” Clergymen were numerous and 
active in the movement, Thomas L. Ogden was one of the 
twenty-nine charter men.bers, and it had the public support 
of Secretary of War Eaton and Superintendent McKenney. 
The preamble of the Constitution, which purported to state 
the purposes of the organization, stressed emigration. 

Whether the 1826 transaction necessarily was a “treaty” 
which required a two-thirds vote of the Senate for ratifica- 
tion is a question upon which the precedents were not all 
cne way. On August 22 and 24, 1789, President Washington 
attempted to advise and consult with the Senate (U. S. Con- 
stitution, Art. II Sec. 2 par. 2) in advance of a treaty with 
the Creek Indians (I Debates and Proceedings of Congress, 
65-72) but is said to have been discouraged by the Senate’s 
attitude. On August 26 and September 8 the Senate acted 
upon certain Indian treaties the President had previously 
submitted for ratification, by a resolution that he was 
“advised” to “execute and enjoin an observance” of them 
(Ibid. 72, 77). President Washington sent a message doubt- 
ing the sufficiency of such a resolution (Ibid. 80-81), and 
although a committee favored maintaining the Senate’s 
position (Ibid. 82) the Senate on September 22 passed a 
formal resolution by which it advised and consented to the 
ratification (Ibid. 84). 

Thus the precedent was established to the effect that the 
Senate’s advice and consent to the making of an Indian 
treaty was to be given in the same manner as for a treaty with 
a European nation, which meant by two-thirds vote. That 
course usually was followed thereafter, certain treaties 
between the State of New York and its Indians being treated 
as exceptions not requiring formal ratification, also the 
Treaty of Big Tree in 1797 (7 Stat. 601, Il Kappler’s Laws 
and Treaties 1027) and the sale of the Gardeau reservation 
in 1823 to John Grieg and another. These were concluded 
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between the parties with the formalities of treaties, but were 
not ratified, on the ground that they were merely agree- 
ments for sales of Indian lands. These exceptions were the 
precedents for the retreat from the Senate’s failure to ratify 
the 1826 treaty, but the precedents for two-thirds ratification 
were more considered and numerous. 

In 1881 Daniel Sherman of Forestville, then recently U. S. 
Indian Agent, applied to the Department of Justice for it to 
bring a suit on behalf of the Senecas to recover the lands 
lost to them by the 1826 treaty. Attorney General Wayne 
MacVeigh advised the President against such a suit. Assembly 
Doc. No. 51 of 1889 page 397. Thereafter the Senecas 
employed other counsel and brought the suit reported as 
Seneca Nation v. Christy, 49 Hun 524, aff'd 126 N. Y. 122, 
aff'd 162 U. S. 283. This was decided against them on the 
ground that their suit was barred by the State statute of 
limitations. 

The part of the Buffalo Creek Reservation which remained 
in the possession of the Senecas after the 1826 treaty or “con- 
tract” was lost to them by treaties of 1838 and 1842. See 
“Buying Buffalo from the Indians,’ by Henry S. Manley, in 
New York History for July 1947, pages 313-329. 

Colonel McKenney was unsuccessful in his attempt to 
acquire the Red Jacket relics. The medal and ceremonial 
“tomahawk” are with the Buffalo Historical Society. See 
volume 23 of its Publications, pages 325-329, also volume 25 
pages 233-242. 





THE MYTH AFTER THE RUSSIAN FLEET, 1863 


EARL S. POMEROY * 


NE of the hardier myths in American historical folk- 
Opie: is the story of how Russian fleets came to New 

York and San Francisco in 18631! and gave aid and 
comfort to the hard-pressed Union government. The festi- 
vals and processions with which New York society welcomed 
the Russian visitors served to advertise their presence and 
to magnify their importance, then and since then. The 
Russians were a fad in New York in 1863, as Franklin and 
the Americans had been a fad in Paris in 1777-78; although 
the extravagances and enthusiasms of New York society 
were no index to military and political realities, they seemed 
to be straws in the wind. At the time, rumors of a Russian- 
American alliance were taken seriously in some European 
and Confederate * as well as Unionist circles. After the war 
the purchase of Alaska was floated on recollections of Rus- 
sian sympathy. Even critics of Alaska did not generally 
question the doctrine of Russian friendship and readiness to 
give aid: the minority leader of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee took pains to point out, “The country is grateful 
to Russia for sympathy received from her during our late 
struggle for existence ... .” * The poet sang of the power 
“who was our friend when the world was our foe,” and the 
idea survived to be a part of the poetry of Russian-American 
rapprochment in the 1940's. 

Meanwhile, well before Hitler’s legions marched toward 
Moscow, scholarship had undermined the legend of Russian 
friendship in 1863. Frank A. Golder, in his article on “The 
Russian Fleet and the Civil War,’ ‘* showed how Russian 
ships had been sent to New York and San Francisco with no 


* The author, a graduate of the University of California, is associate profes- 
sor of history at the University of Oregon. He has written also on The Terri- 
tories and the United States, 1861-1890 (Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Series, 
1947) . This article is a byproduct of work in newspapers on a western topic. 
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intention of taking part in the American Civil War but 
merely to keep the ships in position of usefulness, not sub- 
ject to blockade, in case of Russian hostilities with Britain 
and France. It was thus evident that some accounts of Rus- 
sian naval orders to aid the Americans® were not well 
founded. Golder had given a brilliant, almost classic demon- 
stration of the importance of unpublished archival materials 
in the writing of diplomatic history. Yet in attacking one 
myth he had contributed to another—the idea that Americans 
had not known or suspected why the Russians were here. 
The fact is that if Americans had read their newspapers in 
1863, they need not have waited for Golder to correct them; 
he would have contributed corroboration rather than con- 
tradiction. A survey of the files of seven newspapers (four 
New York, three California) for 1863-64 shows that each 
without exception gave considerable space to examinations 
of Russian motives with the emphasis on Russian strategic 
considerations, and they all agreed on the theory later borne 
out by what Golder found in the Russian archives. Often 
they presented their analysis not as conjecture but as flat 
statement. Three other newspapers surveyed (two Ohio, one 
Boston) gave little space to the fleets, but no newspaper seen 
expressed editorially the view that they had come to America 
out of favor to the Unionist cause. Speakers at banquets some- 
times said as much, or more, but reporters and editors were 
more cautious. Whatever public opinion may have been, it 
would not be easy to document from contemporary pub- 
lished materials Golder’s statements that ‘‘everyone took the 
visit as a special mark of friendship . . . ” and that “the 
United States was not conscious that it was contributing in 
any way to Russian welfare.” ¢ 

Editorial opinion in general welcomed the Russians, and 
rejoiced in the restraining effects of the Russian visits on 
Britain and France, who, even in the autumn of 1863, still 
seemed hostile and dangerous to the Union. A large number 
of editorial writers were willing to go beyond hospitality, 
and beyond taking advantage of the presence of the guests, 
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to the point of alliance, to maintain and amplify the advan- 
tage. But such an alliance was assumed to depend on a 
reciprocity of need and a community of danger. If the public 
imagined that in sending their fleets to the United States 
the Russians were actuated solely or chiefly by admiration 
for the Unionist cause, by a taste for government of the 
people or a distaste for slavery, the public did not read its 
newspapers carefully. 

It was quite natural that the more romantic approach 
should have been longer remembered. In later years interested 
parties helped it along, notably advocates of the Alaska pur- 
chase and apologists for Russia in the Russo-Japanese War, 
and even in later wars. The foundation was the extraordin- 
ary demonstration of cordiality for the Russians in 1863-64. 
The public of the ‘sixties loved spectacles, and especially 
opportunities to entertain foreign dignitaries. The recent 
banquets and parades for the Prince of Wales and for the 
Japanese Naval Mission were marks to surpass. And in the 
still dark days of 1863-64 the presence of friendly foreign 
fleets had diplomatic values as well as social, values which 
the United States government would have been ill-advised 
to discard by maintaining an attitude of excessive reserve. 
So the fleets remained and received the country’s and the 
government’s hospitality; Mrs. Lincoln was received on the 
frigate Alexander Nevskii in New York harbor; official 
ceremonies were held at New York, Washington, Fortress 
Monroe, and Boston, while the public gloried in the color 
of it and statesmen hoped that their appearance of con- 
fidence was justified, or at least would not be challenged 
while the emergency lasted. “God bless the Russians,’ wrote 
Secretary of Navy Welles in his diary when they arrived at 
New York, but with qualifications as to the cause and the 
effect of their arrival.’ Charles Sumner was detached, writing 
tc Bright a few days later, 


You will observe the hobnobbing at New York with 
the Russian admiral. Why is that fleet gathered there? 
My theory is that when it left the Baltic, war with 
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France was regarded as quite possible, and it was deter- 
mined not to be sealed up at Cronstadt; if at New 
York, they could take the French expedition at Vera 
Cruz.’ 


There was ample background for such a cautious and 
realistic view in informed quarters. Americans had followed 
with interest the naval side of the Crimean War, when the 
British had bottled up the Russian fleet at Cronstadt while 
Anglo-French transports and floating batteries entered the 
Black Sea and approached Sebastopol at will. The Russian 
visitors of 1863 renewed acquaintances of 1854-56, when 
American yards had supplied ships for Russian use. By coin- 
cidence the first two volumes of Kinglake’s The Invasion of 
the Crimea (8 vols., 1863-67) were being reviewed in the 
United States in the spring and summer of 1863, and attract- 
ing considerable interest.? The Union blockade itself, so 
recently maintained against Confederate armor at Hampton 
Roads, was current demonstration of the danger at hand to 
Russia, like the Confederacy an inferior naval power. 


Sympathy for Poland was active and widespread enough to 
constitute some check on enthusiasm for Russia, while only 
occasionally the basis of considerable hostility. ““We are 
fighting against the dismemberment of a nation,” said the 
New York World, which disliked the scramble to entertain 
the Russian officers; ‘‘Russia was a party to the dismember- 
ment of the nation that is now struggling to break her 
shackles. .. . We are merely making one of those thoughtless 
and shallow demonstrations which have grown with us into 
a habit... .” 1° Generally the press was less aroused, tending 
to treat the Polish situation chiefly as a point of friction 
between Russia and the western powers, arid a much more 
important point of friction than any matter directly con- 
cerning the United States. Apparently the public, like Secre- 
tary Seward,’ tended to maintain a balance between its 
sympathy for the Poles and its consciousness of America’s, 
and Russia’s, isolation. The most admiring references to the 
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Russian fleet were coupled with quite sophisticated analyses 
of Russian motives in Europe and in America. 

The idea that the Russians had come at least in part to 
avoid being trapped in European waters was expressed in 
American newspaper articles almost from the time of their 
arrival. In the event of a Franco-Russian war, pointed out 
the New York Herald (September 26, 1863), “the Russian 
navy will not, as was the case during the Crimean war, find 
itself shut up in the seaports, blockaded by the French and 
possibly English men-of-war.”?? Even an effusively pro- 
Russian orator ‘remarked that the Czar, in sending his fleet 
here, wanted to have it where . . . he could sweep the com- 
merce of England and France from the seas.”’’* The New 
York correspondent of the Sacramento Daily Union 
explained the Russians’ visits as following on an agreement 
between Secretary of State Seward and Ambassador Stoeckel, 
whose object was not so much “to secure a support to the 
United States, as much as to secure a support to Russia.” * 
the New York Herald, which had become critical of enthus- 
iasm for Russia,’® saluted the departure of the fleet from New 
York with a good deal of cynicism: 


So ends the history of the Russian festivities; and 
what have we gained by them? . . . Russia sends her navy 
here to keep it safe in the event of a war with France; 
we doubt if she would send it here if we needed it to 
aid us in fighting England. Her navy, in fact, is not 
worth the sending. One of our Ironsides could blow it 
out of water, with all the barbarians on board, in a 
couple of hours.1¢ 


While such impressions were freshly established, the New 
York Times published (November 16, 1863) a dispatch of 
the Moscow Journal from St. Petersburg, October 21, 1863: 


Negotiations must be entered into with America, so 
that, in case of need, she may be able to reckon upon 
us. The more intimate and solid our alliance with 
America, the more England will find it to her interest 
to keep upon good terms with Russia. The commercial 
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world in England shuddered at the news of the Russian 
squadron having been seen in the Atlantic. Our fleet 
was useless to us during the Crimean war, but the eight 
frigates now at sea will render us considerable services 
in the event of war with the maritime Powers, for 
they will keep the commercial navies of England and 
France in check. This is the reason why Russia has dis- 
patched them at a favorable time to hold the sea. Our 
cruisers will find refuge in the neutral ports of America; 
they will be the terror of the commercial marine of 
hostile Powers, and compel any such to employ half 
their navies in guarding their merchantmen.*’ 


This dispatch not only touches on Russian naval strategy as 
revealed later in the Russian archives but gives more promise 
of a Russian-American alliance than was found in the Amer- 
ican press on the average. (Thus, to the extent that it was 
representative, the Russian public was more likely to be 
over-optimistic regarding an alliance than was the American 
public, which according to the conventional account was 
naively ignorant of the realities of European power-politics.) 
But the item apparently attracted very little attention; it 
scems not even to have been copied by other newspapers, 
and was not the subject of editorial comment in the news- 
paper which published it. This is quite natural, in view of 
the fact that there was nothing essentially new in it for 
American readers save the Russian dateline. 

This sample of newspaper materials illustrates once more 
how easily legend may be perpetuated despite ample evi- 
dence to the contrary. It also recalls the fullness of informa- 
tion available to Americans (and particularly New Yorkers 
or those who read the New York newspapers) in the ’sixties. 
The Civil War period, like our own, was one where the bulk 
of reliable published materials would have permitted fairly 
complete histories to be written years before the manuscript 
and archival collections were opened, in many cases merely 
to confirm the accounts of newspaper reporters. 


1 Earl S. Pomeroy, “The Visit of the Russian Fleet in 1863,” New York 
History, XXIV (October, 1943), 512-17, and Benjamin F. Gilbert, “Wel- 
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LEWIS HENRY MORGAN TO EDWIN B. MORGAN 


CARTER woops, ed.* 


A collection of sixteen letters, written by Lewis Henry Mor- 
gan to the Honorable Edwin B. Morgan,’ a member of the 
House of Representatives from 1853 to 1859, has been presented 
recently by Mrs. N. L. Zabriskie of Aurora-on-Cayuga to the 
Wells College Library where it is now deposited. Although a few 
excerpts from these letters have appeared in print previously,’ 
none has been published in full. Written during the period 
1854 to 1872, these letters shed some additional light on the 
personality and opinions of that great American anthropologist 
and the cultural history of New York State. 

Nine of the letters are concerned primarily with Lewis Henry 
Morgan’s requests for books or the acknowledgment of books 
already received. Morgan sought to procure government pub- 
lications in exchange for New York State documents or dupli- 
cates in his private library. The government publications which 
contained the reports of Indian agents had particular value for 
his anthropological research. It is apparent from the letters that 
on at least two occasions Congressman Morgan was put to some 
trouble in procuring the books desired. Although Lewis Henry 
Morgan would then promise to make no further requests, they 
were not long forthcoming. Two of the collection related to 
letters of introduction, while two others concerned the use of 
the Congressman’s franking privilege. The three remaining 
letters involved such varied subjects as book cases, politics, and 
a possible preacher for the Aurora Presbyterian Church. Nearly 
all of them, however, furnish some fresh insight into the per- 
sonality of Lewis Henry Morgan. 

The letters, with one or two exceptions, were written in a fine, 
firm, generally legible hand. However, Morgan seems to have 
paid little attention to the matter of punctuation, for his punc- 


* Dr. Woods, Professor of Sociology at Wells College, received his Ph. D. 
from Yale University. His research includes studies of the culture areas of 
the North American Indians and the Pre-Iroquoian cultures of New York 
State. 
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tuation points are not easily differentiated. The exceptions to 
the general legibility apparently were written in haste or under 
emotional stress. Morgan’s thrifty nature is indicated by the 
fact that, in writing a letter, he frequently used only half of a 
sheet of paper. 

The letters are presented below in chronological order with 
occasional editorial comments to set the scene. 

The first letter is an undated one of no particular significance. 
A date on the back of the letter indicates that it was received 
sometime during 1854. 


Dr Sir 
._ I should like a note of introduction to Judge Mason 
Comm. of Patents if you are acquainted with him. 
It would facilitate my business with him. 
Y 
LHMorgan 


The second letter expresses Morgan’s suggestion of an ex- 
change of books. The list of titles is interesting, while Morgan’s 
sly reference to his own The League of the Iroquois indicates 


that he was not without a quiet sense of humor. 


Rochester March 2, 1854 


Hon. E.B. Morgan 

Dr. Sir, 

I have been thinking of a plan of exchanging with 
you in the book line, if such books as I now have dupli- 
cates of, and know where I can buy, would be of any 
use to you. You mentioned to me that Congress had 
ordered a new publication of the 22 volumes of the 
American State Papers. If you should not secure as 
many setts as you needed for more immediate friends, 
there would still be a chance to manage an extra set for 
the purpose of exchange with me through Mr. Galt or 
his successor. I will undertake to get for you the 
following books. “History of the New York Canals,” 2 
vols. Octavo 700 pages each. This was published in 1825 
and is now out of print. When rebound, which I will 
have done, it will make a rare and valuable library work. 
—N. Y. State Documents for 1850, 13 vols. Do for 1851, 
12 vols. Do for 1852, 10 vols. Do for 1853, 12 vols. In 
these four years can be found full statistics carried back 
20 or 30 years of all internal affairs of the State—Canals, 
Finance, Education, Institutions of Charity, Prisons, 
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Banks, Railroads, Agriculture, Emigration, etc. etc. 
They are illustrated with numerous maps, plates, and 
engravings, especially of the public works. They are well 
bound with leather backs and would work in very well 
with your Congressional library. Besides this you can 
hereafter continue the series if you choose, through some 
of the State officers. I have the full series in my library 
from 1845, and consider it invaluable. I receive them 
regularly now under an arrangement with the Regents 
of the University. By purchasing Judge Gardners series 
I have an extra set for 1851, and 1852, and intend also 
to buy his for 1853.—Next a book called “The League of 
the Iroquois”, a work not much read, and of the merits 
of which I have nothing to say. I can also furnish you 
with the Patent office Report for 1851-2, Agricultural 
and Mechanical. Do for 1852-3, Agricultural and Me- 
chanical.—Also the Presidents Message & Documents for 
1851-1852. Do 1852-1853. These last volumes I presume 
you have. The State Census for 1845, I have sent to 
Aurora today. 

These volumes 58 in all, are no equivalent for the 
State papers, but I can add other works before the time 
arrives, and will also pay whatever it may cost you to 
manage Mr. Galt when the time arrives. 

Under these circumstances if you can secure the work 
for me it may prove a good arrangement for both of us: 
it certainly would be for me. I have long wanted these 
books, but their great cost when chance copies come 
in to market places it out of my power. 

Let me know what you think of this,—when the State 
Papers will be out, and what the chance is of securing 
a copy for me. 





Yours 
LH. Morgan 


It will be remembered that The League of the Ho-de-no-sau- 
nee or Iroquois had been published in 1851. It has remained, in 
the opinion of anthropologists, the classic treatment of the poli- 
tical structure of the League. 

The next three letters are primarily requests for specific books. 
The first also makes reference to the cold weather in the month 
of December, 1856, and the second to Morgan’s railroad affilia- 
tions. Morgan, along with Samuel Ely, friend and financial 
adviser, had helped finance the construction of a railroad which 
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had opened up the south shore of Lake Superior, rich in iron 
ore. Morgan retired from active law practice to oversee the con- 
struction of the railroad, and, from 1855 for several years there- 
on, made repeated visits to the Lake Superior region. The second 
letter was penned during one of these business trips.’ 


Rochester Dec 19, 1856 
Dr Sir 
Can you send me the Smithsonian Report and the 
Patent Office Agricultural Rep. for 1855.— 
It is cold enough to remind us of the Arctic expedi- 
tion of Dr Kane. We have it all save the icebergs. 
All well 
Yr 
LH. Morgan 


Lansing Mich. Jany 20, 1857 
Hon E. B. Morgan 
Dr Sir 
Prof Bach has not sent me the Coast Survey as usual 
the present year. I understand the last one (year 1855) 
is out and I would (n’t) miss it for any thing. 
Can you manage a copy for me. I am here for a few 
days on RP. business but shall soon return to Rochester. 
Yours truly 
LH. Morgan 


Rochester Dec 2, 1857 
Hon E.B. Morgan 
Dr Sir, 
I want very much Prof. Espys last Report on Meteoro- 
logy. Can you do it for me. 
All well. 
Yours 
LH. Morgan 


A letter written several days later acknowledged receipt of the 
volume, but is significant chiefly because it reveals Morgan’s 
attitude on the slave question in general, and toward Stephen 
A. Douglas in particular. Morgan wrote: 


Rochester Dec 22, 1857 
Dr Sir 


I have received your letter, and with it Prof. Espy’s 
Fourth Report for which accept my thanks. 
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I regret it gave you so much trouble, and will spare 
you in future. 

The new Hall must be very pleasant. When I was in 
Washington, about a month ago, it was nearly com- 
pleted and looked decidedly magnificent. 

The Douglas insurrection in something new. It will 
kill him south, which is all right, and I hope we shall 
not be such fools as to help him north. His plan was 
to make Kansas a slave state by federal coercion, and 
by endangering the free states, to make the slave interest 
supreme. But as the freedom of Kansas was already 
settled by numbers, and the freedom of Missouri ren- 
dered probable, he came to see the downfall of the slave 
power was near, and therefore deserted. He ought to be 
tommahawked both south and north. 

Yr 
LH. Morgan 


It was about five months later when Lewis Henry Morgan 
again asked Congressman Morgan to furnish him with a gov- 
ernment publication, this time for a mutual friend. 
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Rochester May 18, 1858 
Dr Sir, 
You have furnished me for two or three years back 


with the Message and Docs. for our old friend, Isaac 
N. Hurd. 


Can you do the same the present session.— 


Yours truly 
LH. Morgan 


The next letter in this correspondence concerns the building 
of book cases. Apparently Lewis Henry Morgan had visited the 
Congressman shortly before this, and the latter had sought his 


advice on the matter of book cases for his library. The letter 
reads: 


: 
‘ 
: 
; 
: 
: 
t 
x 
: 
4 
Ad 
: 
: 
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Rochester Sept 23, 1858 
Hon E. B. Morgan 


Dr Sir, 

After my return I saw my Book case maker and asked 
him how he would case a room like your library, giving 
him a description of the manner it was cut up by win- 
dows, doors etc. He thought there should be case in 
every place where space could be found on all sides of 
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the room. He said further if he had an exact ground 
plan, with the clear width of the spaces, and the hight 
of the ceiling, he would draw a plan for you of a case, 
which would be suitable for all or any number of spaces. 
—I promised to write to you but have been constantly 
occupied. He will draw and send you plans for 7.00, 
and you can choose or reject them. We had no conversa- 
tion about making them here, but he would be glad to 
do them if you wished 

If you think it well to have him make plans, let me 
have your general ideas, as to amount of carving, if any, 
and general style, and I will indoctrinate him. He thinks 
Black Walnut with oil finish the finest wood. 

All well. Mr. Hurd is here, & will be in Aurora next 
week 


Yours truly 
L H. Morgan 


Two of the letters to Congressman Morgan concern the early 
phases of Lewis Henry Morgan’s inquiry into systems of con- 
sanguinity and are therefore of particular anthropological sig- 


nificance. The first of these is noteworthy because of the unusual 
request of the use of the Congressman’s franking privilege, and 
the expression of Morgan’s conviction of the immutability of 
systems of relationship. It follows: 


Rochester Jany 8, 1859 

Dr Sir, 

I am about to ask a special favor and must give you 
a sufficient reason if I can. I want you to aid me with 
your frank upon certain letters, the object of which is to 
obtain knowledge of a literary or ethnological charac- 
ter— I think I have found a method of resolving the 
question whether our Indian races are of Asiatic origin 
and if I can accomplish it, it will be a great matter. It 
is by means of their system of relationships which in 
its very nature is unchangeable and as old (as) the In- 
dian upon this continent: and if they ever in fact came 
out of Asia, they brought it with them, and it is also 
still in Asia among the descendents of their ancestors.— 
Albert Gallatin* worked about ten years on this question 
using language as the instrument, but failed for the rea- 
son that languages change. 

I have found one system of relationship to exist among 
the Iroquois, Chippewas, Creeks and Dakotas. My first 
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object is to ascertain whether the system is universal 
over the continent in the several Indian nations. To 
settle that question I have printed a schedule and also a 
long explanatory letter copies of which I enclose and 
these I wish to send to the missionaries of the several 
Boards, about 25 in all, and also to Government agents 
in New Mexico, Utah, California, Oregon, etc. As I must 
enclose stamps for the return of the schedules, I found 
the postages out and in, upon the top of the oe 
would be quite an item: as in some case (s) three sched- 
ules must be sent and it occurred to me that as a literary 
work purely, the use of the franking privilege in such a 
case would not be an abuse. 

What do you say to putting your hand to the matter? 

I enclose in two packages about 30 envelopes for you 
to frank and return to me if you approve of the measure. 
They shall be used for this purpose exclusively, and for 
no other. This will start the matter very handsomely. 

If you can find time read the printed letter, and you 
will see that the matter is a curious one. 

Yours truly 
L H. Morgan: 


Mr. E. B. Morgan must have complied with the request as a 
few days later L. H. Morgan wrote: 


Rochester Jany 17, 1859 
My Dear Sir 

I was very much gratified indeed by the generous 
manner in which you met my request. It was quite an 
encouragement in a work which will require some years 
to complete and a large expenditure before it is done— 
To prevent any embarassment to you I will follow your 
suggestion and enclose the letters to you in the envelopes 
already franked, if you will not find it a trouble. 

I sent 20 packages last week to Gen Burroughs by a 
private chance, and shall not therefore need the whole 
of yours. I will not use any of them here. 

Yours truly 
L H. Morgan 


In August 1859, Professor Joseph Henry of the Smithsonian 
Institution became interested in Morgan’s inquiry. After secur- 
ing the endorsement of General Lewis Cass, then Secretary 
of State, he was able to offer Morgan the mailing facilities of the 
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Smithsonian Institution for the distribution of the hundreds of 
letters and schedules which his investigation required. It is well 
that he did so. Morgan could not have long depended upon the 
use of the Congressman’s franking privilege for the latter’s term 
had expired in March 1859, and he had not returned to Con- 
gress. 

Morgan apparently believed that kinship systems, by their 
very nature, were unchanageable and as old as the people who 
bore them. He had found that matrilineal institutions existed 
among the Iroquois, Chippewas, Creeks and Dakotas. Through 
schedules and questionnaires he sought to ascertain whether such 
systems were universal among the North American Indians. If 
the ai.cestors of the Amerindians had come out of Asia, then the 
same systems also would be found among their descendents in 
Asia. In such a way Morgan sought to resolve the origin of the 
American Indians. This hypothesis, besides resting upon the 
false assumption of the unchangeable nature of kinship systems, 
precludes the possibility of parallelism or independent invention 
of similar institutions by unrelated peoples. Morgan’s work on 
kinship systems culminated in the volume, Systems of Consan- 
guinity and Affinity of the Human Family, published in 1870. 

There followed two letters concerning the request for, and 
receipt of, volumes which would aid Morgan in his research in 
kinship systems. The second makes the only reference in this 
collection of letters to his family. 


Rochester Jany 29, 1859 
Hon Edwin B. Morgan 

Dr Sir, 

Our member is a very worthy gentleman, but rather 
heedless of the wishes of his constituents. For that rea- 
son I have been compelled to tresspass on yours occas- 
ionally.— I want very much the Message and Documents 
as soon as they appear, and if I write to Andrews shall 
never get it— 

I have the series unbroken from the time your 
brother was in Congress. Their principal value to me is 
the reports of the Indian Agents, and the present year 
I want it more than ever, for the purpose of writing to 
some few of them at the remote stations. 

If you will send it to me when it appears I will not 
trouble you for any other thing of the kind 
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I send on today another batch of schedules.— 
Yours truly 
L H. Morgan 


Rochester March 1, 1859 
Hon Edwin B. Morgan 

Dr Sir, 

I have just received the 2 & 3 volumes of the Message 
and Docs. & am much obliged. The first volume has 
not yet come to hand, but [ presume it will yet turn up. 

I expected to have been in Washington today with 
my wife: but the sudden sickness of both of my children 
at the close of the week has delayed me and will perhaps 
prevent Mrs Morgan from going. I shall be there early 
next week if my family are in such a condition as to 
enable me to leave. 

Yr 
L H. Morgan 


Morgan’s family life was not a particularly happy one. His 
wife was straight-laced and rather overbearing. During one of 
Morgan’s long business trips, the Morgan children contracted 
scarlet fever. The two girls died and the son became defective 
as a result of the disease. Morgan’s already grave personality was 
further saddened by this domestic tragedy. 

There was a lapse of over two years before the next letter in 
this series was written, Again it concerned a request for a book. 
However, it also contained an interesting comment on the 
beauties of Aurora. 


Rochester May 27, 1861 
Dear Sir 
I have the third volume of Gillis’s Astronomical Ex- 
pedition to Chile. It is of but little value alone. The 
other volumes contain several papers upon the South 
American Indians of which I have met with extracts in 
other works. These if I could get hold of them would 
be of some use to me. As they were distributed during 
your first term you may have extra copies with which 
to gladden some fortunate man. I shall be glad to furnish 
you in exchange with copies of such books as I receive 
from Albany when they arrive which will be some time 
next winter. They do not amount to much however as 
you are aware, and would be an unequal exchange. 
I made a call at Aurora on one day in April when you 
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were absent. It looks as fresh and attractive as ever. 
There is no such place on this earth in May and June at 
least, and I hope to get there again before the season is 
over. Last time I missed it for the first time in 16 years. 
We are all well 
Yours truly 
L H. Morgan 

Hon Edwin B. Morgan 


Although Morgan had moved from Aurora to Rochester in 
1850, he considered the former as his old home and maintained 
his interest in the life of that village. His feeling for Aurora was 
expressed also in the final letter of this collection. 

After another interruption in the correspondence between the 
two Morgans, this one lasting over eight years, L. H. Morgan 
wrote: 


Rochester 2 Sep 1869 
My Dear Sir 
Allow me to introduce my friend C. F. Paine Esq. of 
this city who goes to Aurora to place his daughter in the 
Wells Seminary. 
Mr. Paine is an old friend of mine and you will like 
him. 
Yours truly 
L H. Morgan 
Hon. E. B. Morgan 


The above note of introduction was written on stationery of 
the Senate Chamber of the State of New York. Lewis Henry 
Morgan had served in the State Assembly from 1861 to 1868, 
and, at the time the note was written, was State Senator from 
the 28th District. Perhaps the lapse in the correspondence had 
been due partially to Morgan’s political activity. At any rate, 
his political career was both undistinguished and personally 
disappointing. Although as Chairman of the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs, his name appeared frequently in Assembly records, 
Morgan did not prove to be an astute politician. Many of his 
actions proved embarrassing to his Republican colleagues, and 
at the expiration of his term in the Senate, his party failed to 
renominate him. 

In the meantime, Morgan had become very much interested 
in what was then called “female education”. He believed that a 
new type of woman had to be developed through the processes 
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of education to meet the needs of a rising capitalistic society. 
Morgan had been influential in securing the charter for the 
University of Rochester and had tried unsuccessfully to establish 
a college for women in conjunction with that university. He 
served on the Board of Trustees of both the University of 
Rochester and Wells College,® in the latter case from 1868 until 
his death in 1881. 

Although during his term in the Senate, Morgan voted 
strictly along party lines, he did not place party endorsement 
above all other considerations. This is indicated in the following 
hastily-written letter: 


Rochester Sept 27, 1869 
Dear Sir 

I have just heard that Williams* renomination is 
certain. 

I hope the good name of the Republicans of Cayuga 
Co. will not be involved in the infamy certain to result 
from his renomination. 

He is utterly corrupt and base. The fact of his venality 
and depravity is known throughout the state. If he can 
command a renomination, it shows that the Republicans 
who nominate him are no better than he is 

In the event of his renomination I have no hesitation 
in saying that it would be better for good morals to 
give the district to the democrats than incur the stigma 
of electing such a man. 

Yours truly 
L H. Morgan 
Hon E. B. Morgan 
Aurora 


The influence of Morgan’s opposition upon the outcome is 
problematical. At any rate, Williams did not return to the State 
Senate. 

Morgan’s continuing interest in the village of Aurora is mani- 
fested in the final letter of the series. It reads: 


Rochester Nov 7, 1871 
My Dear Sir, 

There is a young clergyman here, Rev. E. L. Burnett, 
who would like to go down to Aurora and preach for 
you a few Sundays, and perhaps you might keep him 
altogether if you liked him. I cannot say fully as to that. 
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He is young, about 31, well educated and a gentleman 
and is certain to rise in his profession. 

If you would like to hear him preach, write to me and 
name the time and I will see that the invitation reaches 
him. 

I had hoped to see Aurora before the season closed, 
for it is still to me the old home: but I am afraid I shall 
not make it out. 


Yours truly 
L H. Morgan 


Hon. E. B. Morgan 
Aurora 
® 


1 Lewis Henry Morgan and Edwin B. Morgan were distantly related. 
Both were descended from James Morgan who had emigrated from Eng- 
land to Massachusetts in 1636. 

2See C. A. Woods, “Some Further Notes on Lewis Henry Morgan,” 
American Anthropologist, N. S., Vol. 47, No. 3, 1945, pp. 462-464. 

3For a biography of Morgan, see B. J. Stern, Lewis Henry Morgan: 
Social Evolutionist, University of Chicago Press, 1931. 

4President of the New York Historical Society. 

5 Wells College was founded in 1868 as Wells Seminary. Two years later 
the name was changed to Wells College to conform more fully to the terms 
of the charter. 

6 Probably referring to Stephen K. Williams, State Senator from 1864 
to 1869, representing the Seventh District, of which Cayuga County was 
then a part. 
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Fort Plain-Nelliston History, 1580-1947. By NELSON GREENE. 
(Standard Press, Fort Plain, (N. Y.). Pp. xi. III, $2.75) 


Life along the Mohawk, if one has an eye or an ear for his- 
tory, must be a fascinating experience. This lovely valley, with 
its broadly rising hillsides, has witnessed so many thrilling 
events since wilderness days that one gets the feeling it should 
be suitably fenced off as a prized reservation of American lore. 

Since it is not thus segregated and blazoned with insignia to 
warn the traveler that he is treading hallowed soil, it is fitting 
that each area in the valley should, at least, relate its own story. 
This more detailed treatment, filled with colorful incidents, 
would benefit all who may chance to pass that way and especi- 
ally New Yorkers whose interest steadily grows in the dramatic 
and significant portions of their heritage. 

To Nelson Greene, of Fort Plain, who has devoted some 35 
years to the history of the Mohawk Valley and New York State 
generally, and has written many volumes about both, the valley 
owes more than it can ever repay. Mr. Greene has brought to 
his study the intensity of the ardent researcher and the consid- 
ered judgment of the student of events. His enthusiasm for his 
subject has never waned. Today he is the possessor of a proud 
record of achievement—in local history it may be called but 
actually regional and a vital part of the great pageant which 
New Yorkers contributed to the Nation. 

In his latest volume, Fort Plain-Nelliston History, 1580-1947, 
Mr. Greene has put into permanent form an abbreviated (111 
page) historical account of two communities which have a rich- 
ness of background hard to excel. Like so many of the Mohawk 
Valley towns, Fort Plain and Nelliston are “twins,” facing each 
other from opposite banks of the stream, bound together since 
earliest times by inseparable ties of common destiny, yet pre- 
serving their own brand of individuality. 

Had they not been so eventful, the review of two such civic 
neighbors might still be worthy of a special descriptive booklet. 
But to say merely that history has marched through both these 
towns is to put it mildly. Fort Plain and Nelliston can reach 
back nearly four centuries to the time when, as Mr. Greene 
points out, their community was the lively center of Mohawk 
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Indian life. Seven villages of the Mohawks were located in or 
near the present limits of the communities at various periods. 
Nelliston, as Tionnondogue, was the Upper Castle of the 
Mohawks, and also the site of the Jesuit Mission of St. Mary, 
where Father Bruyas wrote his dictionary-grammar of the Mo- 
hawk language. Fort Plain’s Prospect Hill was the site of Tara- 
jorees—“hill of health’—Turtle clan village of the Mohawks 
until 1755. 

Mute evidences of the pioneer days remain, such as the ruins 
of the one-room stone house built in 1727 by the Rev. John 
Jacob Ehle, first pastor to settle in the region. Ten Revolution- 
ary forts were built in a radius of six miles from Fort Plain, 
and Fort Plain itself was the headquarters of Colonel Marinus 
Willett for the protection of the valley. In the famous Fort 
Plain raid of August 2, 1780, led by Chiefs Brant and Corn- 
planter, John Abeel, Fort Plain trader and father of Corn- 
planter was captured but was freed by his half-breed Seneca 
son. Washington toured the valley, as Mr. Greene attests, and 
slept in a house which stood in Nelliston’s limits. 

Today, Fort Plain’s Canal Street is still redolent of the pic- 
turesque Erie Canal heydey, but the community turns out such 
modern items as lingerie, rayon, cotton goods, men’s under- 
wear, sweaters, gloves, paper boxes and ice cream. These peace- 
ful products represent a long evolution from the war cries 
which once echoed in the valley. Mr. Greene’s carefully pre- 
pared account of this flight of time, done in short paragraphs 
and sections for quick reference, provides an exceptionally inter- 
esting and moving narrative of two valiant communities about 
which all the State should know much more than it does. For 
the student, this is a valuable classroom text. For the visitor, 
it is a handy Baedeker, guiding him to rare places he could 
scarcely ever find by himself. I can only hope that more com- 
munities, if only for the sake of their own citizens and oncom- 
ing generations, will tell their story as well and effectively. Mr. 
Greene’s excellent hand-drawn illustrations, supplementing a 
generous collection of photographs and maps, add greatly to the 
intrinsic value of his book and to the understanding of the 
special contributions of these twin communities to New York 
State life. 

Francis P. KIMBALL 

New York State Department of Commerce, 

Albany 
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King of the Delawares: Teedyuscung, 1700-1763. By ANTHONY 
F. C. Wattace. (University of Pennsylvania Press, Phila- 
delphia, 1949. Pp. xiii, 305. $3.50) 


In reviewing The Outline of History, Carl Becker noted H. 
G. Wells’ increasing impatience with historical characters; he 
was quite benevolent toward the Neanderthal man, but reached 
a crescendo of anger as he dealt with Napoleon. “Of course it 
is more difficult,” Becker remarked, “to maintain one’s equani- 
mity in respect to a man who has left thirty-six volumes of corres- 
pondence than it is in respect to a man who has left nothing 
but his jaw-bone.”” The subject of this book made many 
speeches, and had some evil deeds to his credit; but he wrote 
not a line. And our author has chosen to be benevolent. 

Teedyuscung was an interesting, but not a heroic figure. Born 
near Trenton, New Jersey, the son of “Old Captain Harris,” he 
could speak English, and eked out his existence for a time as 
a basket maker. He represented the decadence of the red man 
exposed to the white man’s habits; he was notoriously drunken, 
and he was aggressive and quarrelsome, rather than taciturn. 
The Moravians converted him to Christianity and baptized him 
“Gideon,” but he speedily “fell from grace.” He was never a 
great warrior, but he led some Delawares to side with the French 
in the wars, and participated in a massacre of whites. With his 
gift for palaver, he aspired to being an Indian diplomat, and 
figured in appeals for justice in Indian Congresses for the recti- 
fication of the Walking Purchase of the Penns, and he led the 
opposition to white settlements in the Wyoming Valley. Israel 
Pemberton and the Quaker faction used him against the pro- 
prietors, and the Moravians sought to erect a town for him and 
his people. But he offended many, resisted the constituted 
authorities, and finally was burned in his house “by his ene- 
mies.” 

Mr. Wallace has much to say, however, in Teedyuscung’s 
favor. He was, although illiterate, “of intelligence higher than 
the average white man.” How did our author arrive at this aver- 
age of white intelligence, and how did he find the Indian’s IQ? 
More important, however, is his attributing to the Delaware 
“King” of a dream for his people, “whether or not he was able 
to express it philosophically to himself,” that “the Indian 
needed a secure territory where he could gradually adjust him- 
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self to the growing white society, and where he could control 
the processes of culture change by choosing those elements of 
European life (including religion and technology) which would 
enable him to fit into, or articulate with, white society as a 
member of a self-sufficient Indian society.” This is to elevate 
Teedyuscung to the level of a Pontiac, or a Deganawidah. It 
does not appear that he was such a strong character. 

Also it is quite difficult to accept the claim (p. 265) that 
Teedyuscung “was somehow the only person able to sense the 
heart of the problem: the only person able to grasp the prin- 
ciple that while the ‘civilizing’ of the Indian was inevitable, it 
had to be a process undergone peacefully, in security, on Indian 
land, in Indian communities, at the Indian’s pace.” Nor is it 
correct to contrast Teedyuscung’s “soft” policy for the English 
toward the Indians before Pontiac’s war as the wisdom which 
might have prevented the outbreak, with the strict policy of 
Amherst. The writings of Sir William Johnson, of Croghan, 
and of Henry Gladwin, had fully outlined the wise policy which 
Sir Jeffrey failed to follow. 

On the other hand, this volume covers in a more satisfactory 
way than any other, the controversies of the period, as they 
involved the Indians, the government of Pennsylvania, and the 
Connecticut claimants. The sources have been thoroughly util- 
ized and the account is well documented. It is also presented 
with considerable literary skill which makes for easy reading. 
It is an attractive book and may well be commended. to the 
general reader. 


Division of Archives and History, Mitton W. HAMILTON 
Albany, N. Y. 


Reluctant Rebel. By FReperic F. VAN pE Water. (Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce, New York, 1948. Pp. 442. $3.50) 


Reluctant Rebel is one of the best stories I have ever read, 
but no dyed-in-the wool historian should attempt to review an 
historical novel. The liberties of time, place and character that 
the writer of an historical novel must take to make an absor! 
ing story irritate the historian who is a stickler for facts and 
figures. 

Mr. Van de Water has taken many minor liberties in order 
to weave a romantic tale and he has also taken a few major 
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ones. Unfortunately his story may at some future time be writ- 
ten up as the actual story of Vermont and the capture of Fort 
Ticonderoga, and the danger is that from that point on it might 
become fact, rather than fiction. 

He does show a wonderful understanding of life in those 
times and gives a vivid picture of it. The conversations, the 
characters, the very story of the life itself show a good imagi- 
nation and make a truly great historical novel, if only he would 
not take actual characters and make them into figments of his 
imagination. I must say I prefer historical writers who do not 
attempt to change actual characters of our past but are content 
to portray them as history gives them to us, and there is nothing 
on record to indicate that Captain Delaplace’s wife was the 
stupid, coy, yet shrewd person Mr. Van de Water portrays her 
to be, or that Lieutenant Feltham was as vicious or vindicative. 

The story of the capture of the Fort while sticking to the out- 
line of the real story is so embroidered that it is hardly recog- 
nizable and even has the hero, Corlear, responsible in a gay, 
gallant way for the ease of the capture. It even goes so far as 
to have Mrs. Delaplace innocently, yet with an amusing roman- 
tic situation, responsible for Lieutenant Feltham being without 
his breeches since she had removed the breeches while Feltham 
slept, in order to get a key to release the hero who had come 
to rescue the heroine and reconnoitre the Fort. The Britishers, 
portrayed as dumb and stupid, sitting it out in a rundown Fort, 
were in actual fact a small garrison doing a job given them to 
do with little thought of an uprising of the Colonists—small 
wonder they were caught unprepared—though in the book they 
should have been expecting the attack. 

The whole story of the Grants and the trouble with the Yor- 
kers and the Allens was purely financial as far as Allen was con- 
cerned. He had tied up so much of the family money in the 
Onion River Company and such that they could not afford 
to recognize the Yorkers’ claims—or they would have had to buv 
confirmatory grants to their lands. The whole success of their 
land speculation depended upon driving out the “Yorkers” and 
their claims. 

Whoever legally owned the land, Allen’s men had turned out 
John Reid’s Scotch settlers at New Haven Falls, destroyed their 
belongings, their cabins and gristmills and did practically the 
same at Durham, also settled by Yorkers. These settlers had 
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obtained the land in good faith and morally anyway were as 
much entitled to it as Ethan Allen and his monetary interests. 
The Grants had become a controversial subject after the Peace 
of Paris in 1763 when the land north of the Massachusetts Bay 
between Lake Champlain and the Connecticut River was open 
for settlement, and no one knew to which Province the land 
belonged. Benning Wentworth, Royal Governor of New Hamp- 
shire, began to charter towns and the founding of “Bennington” 
drew New York’s attention to the land, the Governor of New 
York claimed it for his Province on the basis of the Duke of 
York’s Charter, and the King acknowledged the claim. In 1764 
the King proclaimed the Connecticut River the dividing line 
between the two Provinces, leaving most of Wentworth’s towns 
under New York. Then the troubles began, New York claiming 
Wentworth had had no right therefore to charter those towns. 
Soon both sides were battling for the valuable land grants. Ben- 
nington sent Samuel Robinson to England, the King finally 
listened and told the Province of New York to stop granting 
land until it could be looked into—but from that time on no 
one seems to have paid much attention to the King—the land 
sale was too lucrative. 

Mr. Van de Water makes Allen and the New Hampshire 
Grants the heroes of the land and New York and the “Yorkers” 
the interlopers and villains—which is neither true nor not true— 
the only true thing being that the owners of the land grants, 
small or large, were the victims. 

However, it is all a very good novel if you are not too par- 
ticular about facts and are looking for a good story full of inter- 
est and intrigue. 


Fort Ticonderoga, N. Y. S. H. P. PE tt. 


James Fenimore Cooper. By JaMEs GrossMAN. (The American 
Men of Letters Series, William Sloane Associates, Inc., New 
York, 1949. Pp. 286. $3.50) 


Some books are valuable for what they say, others for how 
they say it. Mr. Grossman’s new book on Cooper is valuable 
for both reasons. A practicing lawyer, he comes to Cooper with 
a sense of fresh discovery and an infectious enthusiasm for his 
subject which will reveal to many loyal readers of New York 
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history and literature a Cooper of unsuspected vitality, variety, 
and even brilliance. 

The richness of the book is largely in its tone and texture. 
Mr. Grossman is modestly contented with a sane and balanced 
retelling of Cooper’s life story from readily available sources 
and with rather more detailed examinations of particular works. 
It seems to this reviewer that he by-passes, though not without 
penetrating side glances, some of the more difficult questions a 
biographer-critic of Cooper might be expected to confront: the 
perplexing problem of Cooper’s temperament, the sources of his 
thought and art, his place in the development of American 
civilization and democratic theory, his significance for our times, 
and, somewhat strangely, Cooper’s conception of his own pur- 
pose as artist and thinker. Fortunately, the patronizing tone 
which even defenders of Cooper have conventionally adopted 
is almost absent here. Mr. Grossman’s disarming combination of 
charm, wisdom, and insight will convince even the most skep- 
tical reader that Cooper's art and thought must be taken seri- 
ously. The fact that this is the first full-length biographical- 
critical study of Cooper since 1931 suggests that he is one of the 
most neglected of our major nineteenth-century American 
writers, and that it is high time his importance in our New 
York and national history were adequately recognized. 

The biographical deficiencies in Mr. Grossman’s book are due 
partly to his restrictions of space but mainly to the fact that the 
primary materials for a satisfactory life of Cooper are widely 
scattered in this country and abroad. As Mr. Grossman indi- 
cates, in another context, “too much is known about [Cooper] 
to accept the literary personality at face value, too little is 
known to create a man independently of it.” Mr. Grossman 
employs synoptically, with some interesting additions of his 
own, what the earlier biographers have written. Presumably, 
he refers to Thomas Ellison, Cooper’s tutor at St. Peter’s, Albany, 
as William Ellison because Spiller made the same error; but his 
mistakes in matters of fact are few and comparatively unim- 
portant. He is undoubtedly right in assuming that Cooper 
did not write The Cruise of the Somers, usually attributed to 
him, and that the famous Mary Bodine murder was a starting 
point for The Ways of the Hour. However, Mr. Grossman’s 
chief contribution to Cooper’s biography (and this is not light 
praise) is his wealth of human understanding. 
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The most immediately rewarding and useful portions of the 
book are its interpretative summaries of Cooper’s fifty-odd 
works, few of them known to today’s reading public. One need 
not agree finally with all of Mr. Grossman’s interpretations to 
appreciate his happy knack of bringing his total experience to 
bear on individual books, forcing the reader to stop and reflect. 
It may be novel to find Shaw’s Man and Superman employed to 
illuminate Precaution, or William Empson on the pastoral to 
describe effects in The Pioneers; but it is excellent criticism, 
and of that Cooper has not had his share. One could quibble 
endlessly about many of Mr. Grossman's impressions. Few would 
agree, for example, that Judith and Hetty Hutter in The Deer- 
slayer are Cooper’s “two most successful women”; and even 
Cooper would have disagreed with the suggestion that Afloat 
and Ashore and its sequel Miles Wallingford improved as the 
story went on. But no one will want to quarrel with Mr. Gross- 
man, for Cooper has been so much and so often misunderstood 
that he can hardly be reinterpreted all at once. 

When Mr. Grossman offers so much, it is perhaps pedantic to 
complain of a certain looseness of expression; but he does, at 
times, obscure or create a false impression of Cooper’s thought. 
Cooper did not, as Mr. Grossman states, dislike “a free press”; 
and though he disliked strongly an irresponsible press, he would 
never have advocated licensing or censorship. Cooper was, in 
fact, one of the first literary men in America to grasp fully the 
relationship between democratic processes and the control of 
mass media like newspapers. Mr. Grossman’s discussions of 
Cooper’s later conservatism leave much to be desired. We are 
not told, for instance, that Cooper’s chief motive in supporting 
the landlords in the Anti-Rent War was the desire to protect 
democratic (that is, constitutional) processes, including the 
constitutional procedures for peaceful political and economic 
change. If Cooper appealed “incongruously from the courts to 
popular opinion, in a book which is a warning against the 
excesses of extralegal opinion,” it was because, as Mr. Gross- 
man has demonstrated, he had no sympathy with judicial petti- 
fogging. 

Those who know Cooper well will find Mr. Grossman’s book 
provocative, and those who would like to know him better can 
find no more concise or entertaining guide. 


Dartmouth College James F. BEARD, Jr. 
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Peter Cooper: Citizen of New York. By Epwarp C. Mack. 


(Duell, Sloan and Pearce, New York, 1949. Pp. xvi, 432. 
$5.00) 


Recent studies in the origin of the American business elite 
indicate that throughout American history success in business 
was most readily achieved by individuals whose families were 
already established in some form of business enterprise. The 
best period for recruitment from the poorer and non-business 
classes was apparently the first three decades of the 19th century 
when the transformation of the mechanic into businessman 
occurred with the greatest frequency. This was the period when 
opportunity took hold of Peter Cooper, the mechanic whose 
attitudes on public questions, business and education remained 
unaltered even after he had entered the limited coterie of pre- 
Civil War millionaires. His biographer traces the anti-banking, 
anti-monopoly ideas which, as the third-party candidate, Cooper 
stressed throughout the campaign of 1876 to his early experi- 
ences during the Jacksonian period. It was then that he first 
encountered the “monopolists of money” whose reappearance 
he later discovered in the economic jungle of Carnegie and 
Rockefeller. 

Although Cooper was primarily a businessman, his business 
activities are seldom treated in this book with any degree of 
thoroughness. Cooper’s investments in bank stock and insurance 
companies, matters of interest considering his long-standing dis- 
trust of bankers, are dismissed in short order. His investments 
in railroads are simply listed, while the role he played in the 
development of trans-Atlantic telegraphy is heavily weighted 
with anecdotal material, whereas a clear discussion of the shady 
dealings which marked the early period of the history of tele- 
graphy would be more welcome. By way of contrast, the account 
of Cooper’s real estate operations in New York City and Balti- 
more is a clear presentation of his expectations and enthusiasm 
for this type of investment, and, in the case of Baltimore, his 
real estate interests are neatly linked to his concern for the 
future of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. The author’s 
decision not to rewrite the detailed account of the Trenton 
Iron Company, which appears in Nevins’ Abram S. Hewitt, was 
a wise one. 

In general, the focus of this study falls on the personality 
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of the man, partially because of the length of his career and 
partially because the author seems reluctant to omit any bit 
of anecdotal material which might make a good story. Because 
Cooper lived to the age of ninety-two, the task of periodically 
re-evaluating the world in which he moved is, of necessity, exe- 
cuted in a sketchy fashion and creates a blurred background 
against which Cooper stands out like a carefully costumed 
actor who treads the boards before what is obviously make- 
shift scenery. Nevertheless, at times the author achieves a criti- 
cal insight in terms of the limitations of the man which is 
worth noting. His portrait of Cooper is one of a kindly, gen- 
erous, and frequently naive person who is seriously concerned 
with problems of society and technology but is not quite cap- 
able of coping with them. Hence, it is not surprising to dis- 
cover that he was ineffectual as a municipal reformer and that 
he was completely hoodwinked by Boss Tweed. His “inventive 
genius,” which was prolific in its production of impractical 
mechanical devices because of inadequate scientific training, 
resulted in his greatest “invention,” Cooper Union, which 
he hoped would equip future generations of mechanics with the 
kind of training which he lacked. 

The vocabulary of the psychiatrist and psychoanalyst is gen- 
erously used, particularly in the earlier chapters of the book. 
For this reason, it is surprising to find Cooper’s brother Edwar‘, 
who was committed to the Bloomingdale Asylum, variously 
described as “crazy” or as a “raving madman.” Had the author 
consulted some of Governor Marcy’s messages of the same per- 
iod, he would have discovered a breadth of understanding and 
optimism in relation to the treatment of the mentally ill 
which make the use of such terms almost as anachronistic for 
that period as they are for the present. 


New York City NATHAN MILLER 


John Wesley Jarvis, American Painter, 1780-1840, With a 
Checklist of his Works. By Harotp E. Dickson. (The New 
York Historical Society, New York, 1949. Pp. 476, 105 illus. 
$10.00) 


A book such as this should require a very brief review indi- 
cating in a few words that it is a “must” for students working in 
the field of XIXth century American art. Since it is the only 
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book on Jarvis the reviewer can make no comparisons and can 
only add that because of the thoroughness and completeness of 
the present work there is little likelihood of there being another 
full length book on the artist for many years to come. But 
a brief review for some strange reason always indicates the 
unworthiness of the book under consideration, thus the reviewer 
cannot make a few praiseworthy statements concerning the 
value of the book and let it go at that. Such treatment would 
be eminently unfair to both the author and to the publisher. 
Seldom do we find in the field of early American art such a 
complete and well illustrated biography. But it is not only 
the completeness of the text that makes the book worth looking 
into, it is also the high grade detective work of Dr. Dickson and 
his readable reports on various muddled and misinformed rec- 
ords of Jarvis’ life and the confused state of his family back- 
ground which has now finally been straightened out. To say 
that the writing of this book was a major task is hardly an 
overstatement when one considers the problem of assembling 
the essential data and the resultant organization of it into a 
complete life story. It might have been easier if Jarvis had lived 
all his life in New York but as it happened the artist was born 
in England, of an American born father. He spent his early 
years in Philadelphia, then moved to New York and in his 
prime traveled extensively, spending much time in New Orleans 
and some time in Charleston. Figuratively speaking Jarvis’ clip- 
ping book bulged with press notices from Baltimore, Boston, 
Cincinnati, Washington, Richmond and other southern cities. 
Not until the publication of the present work did we have 
any lengthy text or critical comment on Jarvis, the man and 
the artist, other than the contemporary comment and moraliza- 
tions of William Dunlap published in 1834, and the pioneer 
XXth century article by Bolton and Groce in 1938, which con- 
tained the first checklist of the artist’s work. Dr. Dickson has 
included four hundred and twelve items in his descriptive 
checklist. Of this total two hundred and sixty-four are located 
portraits in oil with an additional sixty-seven still unlocated, 
and fifty-four located miniature, watercolor and profile por- 
traits. Undoubtedly as this book circulates and becomes known, 
more works by Jarvis will float to the surface. From a study of 
about one hundred reproductions of Jarvis’ work the elements 
of his style and his mannerisms become apparent. But one can 
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not depend entirely on the black and white illustration, the 
artist’s works have to be seen for the color and the brush work. 
Those who live in New York City have the best opportunity 
to see the original works at first hand for the New-York His- 
torical Society owns about twenty-five Jarvis portraits, his por- 
traits of the War of 1812 heroes can be seen in full length at the 
New York City Hall, and other works are owned by the Metro- 
politan Museum and Columbia University. 

Jarvis had always appeared to this reviewer to be one of the 
best portrait painters practicing in this country from about 
1807, when he did the Leffingwell portraits now owned by the 
Yale University Art Gallery, on through until the mid 1820's. 
However, although Dr. Dickson does grant that “Jarvis was a 
master, above all of the ‘speaking likeness,’” he goes on with 
the disparaging critical comment: “But if Jarvis was a fluent 
paint technician, it must unhappily be granted that he was 
not a distinguished one, from whom any real beauty of sur- 
face is to be expected.” Is the author placing his standards too 
high for the period in which Jarvis worked? Is he perhaps com- 
paring Jarvis’ painting quality with that of those two great fig- 
ures in English art, Turner and Constable, two painters who, as 
the author suggests earlier, might have been his contemporaries 
in the English School, had Jarvis remained in England to pur- 
sue his painting career. 


Smith College Museum of Art Mary BARTLETT CowpDREY 


Mexico, Mother of Towns. By E.izaBeTH M. Simpson. (J. W. 
Clement Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 1949. Pp. 551. $3 plus postage) 


The modern town of Mexico, New York, is situated near the 
center of Oswego County. A visitor observes a rolling country- 
side, dairy farms, patches of woodland, and the pleasant village 
of Mexico. But Mexico in 1792 included present-day Oswego 
County in its entirety, most of Onondaga and Cortland coun- 
ties, and parts of Oneida, Lewis and Jefferson counties; hence 
her role as the “Mother of Towns.” Elizabeth M. Simpson 
traces the subsequent divisions and subdivisions until Mexico 
emerges with its present proportions. 

The history of Mexico during this period is the story of the 
land speculator and promoter, in this instance, George Scriba. 
His plan to short-cut the Lake Oneida-Oswego River route from 
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the Mohawk Valley to Lake Ontario by a road and later a canal 
between Rotterdam (Constantia) and Mexico City (a point 
10 miles east of Oswego on Lake Ontario), and thereby make 
his tract the path of western and northern commerce, is in turn 
the search for an elusive forest El Dorado, repeated failures, and 
finally disillusionment. It is the portrayal also of the pioneer 
who followed in the wake of the speculator, and is a case study 
in the transition of the wilderness into communities, a process 
which began in Massachusetts, and was repeated with variations 
across New York, and the Ohio and Mississippi valleys. 

Miss Simpson traces the pilgrimage of the earliest settlers of 
the Mexico area from their homes in New England to their new 
homes on the frontier. She describes their mode of travel, the 
goods in their wagons and sleds, their reception, or the lack of 
it, at the end of the trail. The heart-breaks of the earliest 
arrivals are grimly called to mind by the recurrence of aban- 
doned cabins, a joyous sight to the second comers who profited 
from earlier failures. Settlement, at first slow and faltering, 
accelerated rapidly during the decades which followed. Census 
figures reveal a transition at once surprising and significant. In 
1800 there were scarcely a dozen families in the present town. 
By 1830 the population totaled 2,681, approximately its current 
figure, and the peak was reached by 1850. 

The author surveys the early political organization of the 
town and the cross-roads communities. She also traces the estab- 
lishment of the various churches, and shows their responsibility 
for the instruction and discipline of the community. Civic acti- 
vities, reform movements, and education; business, transporta- 
tion and many other forces which shaped the town receive their 
share of attention. 

Miss Simpson’s research was extensive; the Scriba manu- 
scripts were of particular value in the earlier chapters; and 
the columns of the Mexico Independent proved to be a store- 
house of local historv. The book is profusely illustrated with 
reprints from the Scriba manuscripts. It is a notable contribu- 
tion to the history of New York State. 


State Teachers College, Oswego, N. Y. CHARLES M. SNYDER 
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American Historians and European Immigrants, 1875-1925. By 
Epwarp N. SavetH. (Columbia University Press, 1948. Pp. 
244. $3.00) 


The Movement to Americanize the Immigrant. By Epwarp 
GrorcGe HarRTMANN. (Columbia University Press, 1948. Pp. 
333. $4.00) 


Immigrant Life in New York City, 1825-1863. By ROBERT ERNsT. 
(King’s Crown Press, New York, 1949. Pp. 331. $4.50) 


Scholars today recognize the importance of the cultural pro- 
cess in which wave on wave of Old World peoples took up a new 
life in America. Prior to Marcus L. Hansen’s significant essay in 
the American Historical Review in 1927, however, few historians 
probed very deeply into its nature. In 1892 Turner directed 
attention to the untouched field, and later McMaster and Chan- 
ning plowed some furrows. But to most academics the European 
immigrant of non-English origin was of slight importance; 
where they did deal with his role, they were content to voice 
commonly held theories rather than to investigate the sources 
afresh. In consequence the task fell mainly to amateurs intent 
on magnifying the achievements of particular national groups. 
Their work had some value, but as Channing discovered when 
he perused the secondary sources, enormous gaps still remained. 

With a sure hand Saveth delineates this background in his 
well organized study of the attitudes of American historians 
toward the European immigrant between 1875 and 1925. In 
eight evenly spaced chapters, three of which have previously 
appeared as articles, he devotes about equal attention to the 
theory of Teutonic origins and the various racial attitudes of 
Fiske, Burgess, Lodge, and Henry Adams; to Parkman, Roose- 
velt, Wilson, and Turner and their emphasis on environment 
and the melting pot; and to the political and social histories 
of Von Holst, Schouler, Rhodes, McMaster, Oberholtzer, Os- 
good, and Channing, before concluding with a short survey of 
ethnic writings and a look at post-1925 developments. The 
framework into which Saveth fits his historiography is actually 
more convenient than meaningful, for he reaches the interest- 
ing conclusion (pp. 200-201) that reg> dless of their different 
approaches to the subject matter of histury these writers shared 
a “more or less basic attitude pattern” toward the foreign-born 
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which derived principally though not invariably from their 
“middle- or upper- class, Protestant and old-stock American 
backgrounds.” 

Such a conclusion is not surprising, for his richest sources of 
attitudinal information are in speeches, popular magazine and 
newspaper articles, and published letters. Consequently he 
often treats these men less as historians than as social commen- 
tators on contemporary events. In the exercise of their academic 
function they were more appreciative and less hostile to the 
immigrant; and if today we can be disinterested where they 
viewed with alarm, it is in part because for a quarter century 
now the influx has been comparatively negligible. Saveth’s criti- 
cisms are generally fair if stringent, and in view of the sparsity 
of materials his selection is wide. The inclusion of Parkman 
is most questionable and only raises the problem as to whether 
the year 1875 has any real significance. Since we value most of 
these historians for attributes other than their views on the 
foreign-born, Saveth’s judgments will make little difference in 
our estimates of their worth. But he has provided a valuable 
survey of how historians as an informed group within the com- 
munity reacted to a process they saw unfolding before them. 

Hartmann’s doctoral dissertation is also a study of American 
attitudes toward European immigrants. But here attention is 
focused on those public and private agencies associated with 
the Americanization movement between 1900 and 1920. Assimi- 
lation rather than restriction was their announced goal. The 
campaign for protection and education of the foreign-born got 
conspicuously underway in 1907 with the North American 
Civic League, an organization led by New Englanders and 
backed by social workers and industrialists. After spreading 
gradually to state and federal agencies before 1914, the program 
went all out for “Americanization” in a drive that continued 
into the post-war “Red Scare” period before subsiding after 
1920. 

Hartmann exaggerates the movement’s importance when he 
puts it in the same class with abolitionism or even civil service 
reform, although it is a significant and too little appreciated 
part of the period’s social history. Unfortunately he has con- 
ceived his task in the narrow terms of an organizational chron- 
icle based to a large extent on the records of the participants. 
As a result many important questions remain unanswered. 
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What, for example, was the attitude of the Catholic Church and 
of the foreign language press to this non-sectarian, educative 
movement? What happened in, say, the Polish areas of Buffalo 
and Rochester when the Americanizers came in? What were the 
backgrounds and other activities of leaders such as Frances A. 
Kellor and D. Chauncey Brewer? How many second generation 
immigrants participated? To what degree did assimilators 
become restrictionists between 1907 and 1920? Were the accom- 
plishments set forth by the optimistic Americanizers real or 
fancied? Avoiding interpretation over the first nine chapters 
and devoting comparatively few pages to the opposition (organ- 
ized labor in 1916, pp. 140-46; immigrant writers in 1920, pp. 
253-58), Hartmann gives the impression that these crusaders 
wrought successfully and well. Yet his final chapter concedes 
that most of the results were uncertain or negative. Even then 
he remains uncritical, particularly when he represents the indus- 
trialists as “economic idealists’ because they “really believed 
the so called [sic] laissez-faire formula to be one of America’s 
foremost ideals” (p. 268). The connection of business inter- 
ests to the assimilation drive is highly significant, and Hart- 
mann appreciates some of its implications. But to understand it 
fully would require a more discerning approach, one less on the 
defensive, one that eliminates the petty details and that probes 
more’ deeply into the social conflict of the period and its rela- 
tion to the immigrant. J 

The “most rewarding” approach for the historian of immigra- 
tion, as Saveth observed (p. 222), seems to be that which is 
“broadly sociological”; and such is the view that Ernst takes in 
his work on immigrant life in New York City from 1825 to 1863. 
Ernst has made wide use of the analytical methods pioneered in 
Handlin’s Boston’s Immigrants, 1790-1865, and New York’s 
experience bears out that of the Hub. However Ernst had to 
give as much consideration to the Germans as to the Irish, and 
consequently his narrative lacks the unity that Handlin was 
able to achieve. This factor, together with Ernst’s reluctance 
to sacrifice material to generalization, reduces the effectiveness 
of his presentation. Yet these features, in great part unavoid- 
able, do not detract from the achievements of this book. Par- 
ticularly noteworthy are the: chapters on immigrant occupa- 
tions, where Ernst has gone behind the published 1855 census 
statistics into the master schedules to extract much valuable 
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data. The whole study is uniformly marked by informed analy- 
sis, indefatigable research, and skillful compression of material. 
By his high standard of scholarship Ernst has provided an indis- 


pensable source for those who would understand pre-Civil War 
New York. 


Harvard University G. WALLACE CHESSMAN 


A Treasury of Brooklyn. Edited by Mary Etten and Mark 
MurpnHy and RALPH Foster WeLp. (William Sloane Asso- 
ciates, Inc., New York, 1949. Pp. 435. $5.00) 


In recent years it has become a popular pastime to ridicule 
Brooklyn and to attribute to its inhabitants traits that set them 
off from other Americans. As anyone who has lived in Brooklyn 
knows, Brooklynites are amazingly like the residents of other 
metropolitan centers, and their borough is similar in virtually 
every respect to American cities of approximately the same size. 
There are the same slums, overcrowded schools, factories, crime 
waves, play streets, and other hallmarks of twentieth-century 
urban civilization. Most of present-day Brooklyn is drab rather 
than unique, and the colorful stories concerning its citizens are 
largely the products of hard-pressed newspaper reporters. 

The editors of A Treasury of Brooklyn have collected so 
many interesting and well-written selections that they can per- 
haps be excused for perpetuating rather than refuting the 
widely held belief that Brooklyn has harbored nothing but 
eccentrics. While devoting considerable space to crime, profes- 
sional baseball, and Coney Island, they have ignored many sig- 
nificant developments in Brooklyn’s economic, intellectual, and 
religious life. The famous trial of Henry Ward Beecher, for 
example, is reported in some detail, but there is little material 
on the important role played by Brooklyn’s other religious 
leaders throughout the nineteenth century. A reader of this 
volume who has never seen Brooklyn might well be surprised 
to learn that it is a major industrial center, that it contains a 
vast middle class population, and that its only distinctive fea- 
ture has always been its location on Manhattan’s doorstep. 

Despite their facination with the unusual rather than the 
typical features of Brooklyn life, the editors of this book should 
be commended for recognizing that Brooklyn had an import- 
ant and interesting history as a village and city before it became 
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a borough, for their excellent sections on society in the City of 
Brooklyn, and for the number of outstanding writers whose 
works they have reprinted. Beyond a doubt the fictional pas- 
sages are the most rewarding portions of the book. Throughout 
its history Brooklyn has attracted the attention of a large num- 
ber of able novelists and short story writers, and the editors 
have included excerpts from the books of Edmund Wilson, 
Betty Smith, Sinclair Lewis, Henry Miller, Ring Lardner, Theo- 
dore Dreiser, Irwin Shaw, Thomas Wolfe, and Carson McCul- 
lers. Because of these and other contributors, the pages of A 
Treasury of Brooklyn are always readable, sometimes penetrat- 
ing, and often amusing. 


Columbia University Haroip C, SyRETT 


Entre Nous. An Intimate Portrait of Alexander J. Wall. By 
LILLIAN B. WALL. (The New-York Historical Society, New- 
York, 1949. Pp. xii, 267. $3.00) 


This “intimate” biography is indeed “entre nous,” between 
ourselves, his friends and admirers. Written by his wife from 
abundant sources and with cooperation, yet more intimately 
out of her own soul and memory, it has at numerous junctures 
both her and his autobiography respecting occasions and events 
in which both were participants. Both had an abundant social 
life. 

In 1946 Mrs. Wall undertook to write, she says, “a short, infor- 
mal biography” of her husband. In two years it developed into 
this extended volume. She states in her “Preface”: “Dad,” so 
she always called him, “took his work at the Historical Society 
so greatly to heart, that it became not only his vocation but 
his avocation, his university, and much of his social life”; hence 
the work preserves for posterity much of the intimate history 
of the Society itself during decades of its expansion. 

Alexander J. Wall was born in the City of New York on 
October 25, 1884, a son of Lorenz Wohlhagen and Augusta 
(Ziemer) Wohlhagen, natives of Germany, who emigrated to 
the United States during the reconstruction period following 
the Civil War. He had his name legally changed from Wohl- 
hagen to Wall when the First World War began, for no other 
reason than that of expediency, which many good Americans of 
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Germanic descent desired to do. He got his formal education 
in a public school, from which he graduated at the age of thir- 
teen; and on the eve of fourteen he was employed at the New- 
York Historical Society, then located on Second Avenue, corner 
of Eleventh Street. He continued his education at an evening 
high school studying languages; but “his best academy, college, 
and graduate school” was in the contacts and opportunities of 
his daily work. His early outside interests were also cultural as 
well as social in their implications, such as a boy soprano in 
churches, and later as a baritone in amateur performances of 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s operas. 

In 1906 he married Lillian B. Hashagen, who became Mrs. 
Wohlhagen, and later both became Wall, for reasons already 
shown. It was also in 1906 that he began a ten-year part-time 
service during nights as a private secretary and genealogical 
researcher for Mrs. De Lancey Nicoll, a society woman, wife 
of the district attorney of the City of New York. Mrs. Wall tells 
about this period intimately, during which they “lived royally” 
on $66.66 monthly from the Society, and $15 weekly from 
Mrs. Nicoll. 

It was the good fortune of this reviewer to have known Mr. 
Wall during the entire period of his connection with the His- 
torical Society from 1897. Just before his decease on April 15, 
1944, we sat together at a council meeting of the Bibliographical 
Society of America, and had made an engagement to meet again 
soon, which, alas! was not to be. This reviewer had the privi- 
leges of the Society's library in those early years, being then 
the assistant librarian of the Lenox Library, which had always 
closest relations with the Historical Society. It was during occasi- 
onal research visits that I met Alexander (Alec), the boy who 
brought me eighteenth-century American newspapers. 

The Historical Society moved in 1908 from its antiquated 
building on Second Avenue to its present location on Central 
Park, West. Mr. Wall had much to do on that laborious job. 
It was work, just that. Little did he surmise the future. But in 
1921, on the retirement of the librarian, Robert Hendre Kelby, 
Mr. Wall became his successor. During the twenty-three years 
with the library by indefatigable industry and unlimited serv- 
ices and, among other things, by visiting seventy-eight libraries 
and historical museums of every important historical society 
east of the Mississippi, he had been primed for his new respon- 
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sibilities, eventuating in his becoming the first Director of the 
Historical Society in November, 1937. He had succeeded in all 
this despite his being a sufferer for years with diabetes—his life 
prolonged by the discovery of insulin. 

No higher tribute, among the many cited, can so well empha- 
size his skill, than that paid him in the “Foreword” of the vol- 
ume by Dr. Fenwick Beekman, President of New-York Histori- 
cal Society, in relation to the Society's present magnificent 
building and organization, namely: “It was largely through his 
wise decision and untiring perseverance that the Society has 
today a carefully planned and beautiful building. It was he who 
formulated the present administrative procedure which has 
worked so smoothly ever since.” 

The volume has some 67 illustrations, of which 46 are full- 
page, and in 39 of them Mr. Wall appears, alone or with others, 
from age two until his last studio portrait made in 1942. There 
is a catalogue of Mr. Wall’s writings (pp. 213-219) ; list of mem- 
berships he held (220-221); lectures he delivered (225-229), 
and a good index (253-267). 


Jamaica, L. I. Victor Huco PALtTsIts 


The Army Air Forces in World War II. Volume I, Plans and 
Early Operations. Volume II, Europe—Torch to Pointblank. 
Edited by FRANK Craven and James Lea Cate. (The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1948. Pp. xxxi, 788, $5.00; 
1949, Pp. xxi, 897, $6.00) 


The Army Air Forces, in the summer of 1942, following the 
initial critical period of hostilities in World War II, established 
as a branch of its headquarters the Historical Division. The 
Division’s purpose was to prepare an “organizational and opera- 
tional history of the Army Air Forces.” Succeeding directives 
ordered the compilation of histories throughout the entire serv- 
ice and emphasized the importance of providing complete and 
accurate accounts of the procedures, plans, and policies being 
pursued in this relatively new form of armed warfare. 

These enormous volumes are the first two of seven that will 
relate the official story of the world-wide activities of the AAF. 
The third volume will conclude the history of the air campaigns 
in Europe, and the fourth and fifth will treat the Pacific area. 
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The sixth volume will recount the domestic phases of Air Force 
operations, and the final one will discuss the non-combat but vital 
services of the army’s air branch. Two professional historians are 
editors of the series: Professor Craven, of New York University, 
served as chief of the Operational History Branch, and Protessor 
Cate, of the University of Chicago, headed the Strategic Bombar«- 
ment Section of the historical staff and became historian of the 
Twentieth Air Force. Other writers have contributed chapters 
and sections based on materials gathered by part-time and iull- 
time soldier-historians in all levels of the service during actual 
events of the war. 

Following introductory chapters in the first volume that 
describe aerial activities in the first World War and between the 
wars, including an account of General Billy Mitchell's influences 
on air strategy, there is an explanation of the preparations made 
for war in the uneasy months of peace in 1940 and 1941. Most 
of these were made in anticipation of a European war. The plans 
were of little use after the Japanese attacks on Hawaii and the 
Philippines. Without attempting either to place the blame for 
these disasters or to avoid it, the editors reveal fully the effects of 
the Japanese offensive on United States military strategy and 
resources. 

In the months after Pearl Harbor, the AAF’s work was vastly 
enlarged. It had a major role to play in defending the domestic 
region and in the “battle of the Atlantic.” Much arduous work 
had to be accomplished before even small scale offensive meas- 
ures could be taken. Overseas routes and far-flung bases from the 
arctic areas to the tropical jungles had to be established, main- 
tained, and defended. By the mid-summer of 1942, the Japanese 
had been checked in the Coral Sea and defeated at Midway, and 
limited offensive actions were possible in the Pacific. In the 
same months, plans were being carried out that would convert 
the United Kingdom into an immense base for aerial assault 
against Europe. Volume I concludes with the first daylight raid 
of the AAF over the continent. 

The flight of B-17’s that dropped their bomb load on Rouen 
in August, 1942, marked the beginning of a new phase of air 
combat. It was a phase of strategy accompanied by considerable 
debate and controversy. The development of the concept of 
strategic bombing accounts for part of the discussion in Volume 
II. Here also are details of significant bombing missions in the 
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second half of 1943—Ploesti, Regensburg, Schweinfort, and 
Marienburg. The second volume’s climax is the reorganization of 
the AAF and RAF into the combined bomber offensive (Point- 
Blank) in December 1943. Equally important is the record 
of air-ground warfare in North Africa from Cairo to Casablanca 
(Torch) and in the Allied invasions of Sicily and Italy. These 
two phases of AAF action were, of course, the preliminaries to 
the all-out European invasion in 1944. 

The coverage of developments in the period of the two volumes 
is extremely detailed; in fact, the treatment is probably too ex- 
tensive for anyone but the reader actively interested in the minute 
particulars of military history. Official enemy documents and 
post-war interpretations of Nazi and Jap strategy add to the 
thoroughness of the narrative. Maps, illustrations, statistical ap- 
pendices, and glossaries of terms all increase insight into the 
subject matter. Source references amount to a total of 156 pages, 
indicating the careful efforts of documentation; practically none 
of the materials could be checked by the ordinary citizen, how- 
ever. 

The treatment in both volumes is limited almost entirely to 
the command level. The problems dealt with are those of over- 
all planning, disbursement, logistics, and strategy. Nowhere is 
there mention of the men—or their training or morale—who were 
responsible for carrying out the decisions made in the head- 
quarters. These subjects will probably come under observation 
in the next to the last volume, although everything to be dis- 
cussed there had effects on the course of events related in the 
preceding volumes. 

An attempt has been made to provide history that is objective 
and critical; this combined goal has been achieved to the extent 
that such criticisms that are included are wholly impersonal. 
Ticklish subjects like inter-service cooperation and inter-allied 
relations have been touched on; however, one might prefer a 
more realistic or comprehensive discussion of them. What is 
discernible is the admission that the Air Force was not always 
infallible in planning and executing strategy. This is a fact worth 


remembering in today’s disputes over military strength and 
organization. 


Columbia University WILLIAM G. TYRRELL 
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NEW YORK STATE ANTIQUES 
EDITED BY 


JANET R. MACFARLANE 


The following account will be of interest to those who seek 
primary information on women’s fashions of early nineteenth 
century America. Documents such as letters and dated portraits 
are important sources for authentic data on fashion changes. 
Since the notes in the Yates letters are scattered, a short résumé 
of styles during the 1820's and °30’s may be welcome. 

At the end of the Napoleonic period dresses, resuming the 
normal waistline, were tightly laced, with the ankle-length skirt 
flaring toward the hem. This was a marked change from the 
pencil slim silhouette of previous years. The shoulder line 
broadened, with an immense fullness of sleeve heightening the 
effect. For the most part, dresses were very much overdecorated. 
The fitted pelisse was replaced by the loose mantle. Velvets, 
light woolen materials such as merino and challis, plain and 
patterned chintzes and silks were popular fabrics. Hats were 
enormous, built on frames and piled high with colorful ribbons, 
flowers and feathers. These hats, however, were soon replaced 
by more simple bonnets worn forward to hide the profile. 


J.R.M. 
ALBANY FASHIONS: 1826-1831 


JAMES TAYLOR DUNN, ed.* 


One hundred and twenty odd years ago letters were exchanged 
between a young Albany girl and her friend in Claverack, Co- 
lumbia County. The writer, Jane Maria Yates, was the daughter 
of John Van Ness Yates (1799-1838), prominent Albany lawyer 
and one-time New York Secretary of State. The recipient was 
Jane Augusta Maria Russell. Within these gossip-filled letters 
are enthusiastic descriptions of the dresses, the hats and the hair- 
dos of another day. Such accounts, sketchy though they are, 
help supplement the rather stilted fashion-book reports. On 
July 27, 1830, Jane M. Yates married Isaac Verplanck Van Ant- 


* Mr. Dunn is librarian of the New York State Historical Association. 
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werp, also of Albany. Nine days later, down in Claverack, Jane 
A. M. Russell married William Holt Averell of Cooperstown 
and journeyed west to her new home in Otsego County. The 
Averell’s first child died the following year, aged four weeks. 
And on October 18, 1833, twenty-eight year old Jane Russell 
Averell died in childbirth. This second child survived. The Yates 
letters are now in the Association’s Library at Cooperstown. 


[Nov. 26, 1826] 


... Mrs. Cornelius G. Van Rensselaer has returned from New 
York, and looks remarkably well although she has not lain aside 
her mourning to make her appearance as a bride. I met her last 
Tuesday morning at the Miss Parkers and I actually believe if 
I had held a watch in my hand that she did not stay there 3 
minutes & a half—the groom never opened his lips. Perhaps it 
is all the fashion and as such | will report it to you. Miss [Sally 
M.| Stanton was married on last Tuesday evening to Mr. [Wil- 
liam C.| Hall of New Haven—she saw her friends immediately 
after the ceremony and as Mrs Richard Van Rensselaer had just 
returned from Boston and saw company the same evening, it 
came very apropos. 1, of course, called at both places. At Mrs Van 
Rensselaers there was not a great many as the company all passed 
immediately to Mrs H’s. I suppose you will not consider it lost 
time if I attempt to give you some idea how the bride was 
dressed. She had on a splendid worked mul-mul dress very close 
figured throughout & 3 elegant worked flounces, I understand 
it cost 70 dollars. A french worked pelerine on her neck cost 35 
dollars—white flowers in [sic] her head & pearl ornaments. As 
Miss Stanton always dressed very extravagantly a person need 
not be surprised at so much expense although I have understood 
Mr. Hall does business but in a small way. Mr S[amuel B.] Wil- 
liams (one of our merchants) I understood brought up for her 
a splendid worked bobbinnet [sic] lace dress—her wedding dress, 
& an elegant worked india satin—this I think will do pretty well 
but I think she might have spared some of them as Mr Hall is 
not rich. I should think she would feel much flattered as all her 
friends called on [her] that evening indeed it was literally a 
squeeze. You were kind enough to consult me about working a 
muslin or a bobbinnett [sic] dress—although lace is considered 
the most dressy yet if I were to undertake such a piece of work 
1 should prefer muslin (any pattern though but the palm 
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Not mentioned in the Yates Letters is the understructure of 
corsetry and bustle worn with the gowns of the period. English 
print from the New York Public Library print room, 
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Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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leaves) you could make the waist & sleeves very dressy by making 
them very full & plenty of handsome worked ruffles. indeed 
more so than the lace could possibly do. About the morning 
or walking dresses plain gros-de-naples is all the go. 1 will enclose 
you a few samples that you may be able to judge—they are all 
high priced 7 shillings a yard and not very wide—at some places 
it can be purchased for 6 shillings & sixpence. The sea-green is 
very fashionable for hats trimmed with yellow wheat and large 
pink or crimson flowers that “nature would blush to own”—the 
fronts of the hats made outrageously large—either of the two 
lighter colours I think would make up beautifully for dresses 
trimmed with flowers either scalloped & bound with satin or 
else cut out with a machine put on very full or plaited. Mantles 
are all the fashion in New York make [made] of fine merino 
cloth, silk or satin & lined with fur or silk without hoods, with 
capes “curiously cut’. I have not seen any worn in this city yet 
but I have no doubt that they will become very general as my 
cousin Louisa informs me that they are all the rage in New York. 
I am fearful you will scold me for writing three pages full of 
the fashions as if I thought of nothing else but the fact is that 
except these late weddings we are quite as dull as usual in this 


. .. Albany has been tolerably gay for a few weeks back. On 
last Tuesday evening Mrs S S Van Rensselaer gave a very splen- 
did party, I understand. I do not visit the lady and of course had 
no invite. On Wednesday evening Mrs [De Witt] Clinton gave 
a general party. As I knew there would be no dancing I sent a 
regret. 1 have heard that it was exceptionally crowded. All the 
members of the honorable Senate & Assembly were there which 
I suppose would not add a great deal to the enjoyment of the 
company. 

On next Wednesday evening, Mrs. Chancellor [Samuel] Jones 
gives a splendid party; I think I shall make an effort to get there, 
as it is reported that it is to be in a style something different to 
the Albany parties generally. . . . 

Since the New Year I have received “the Token,” which I 
think has some of the handsomest prints in it I have ever seen 
in any work of the kind. At our last Assembly our belles looked 
most elegant. Mrs. Penniman was dressed very dashingly. I 
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understand her dress & jewels (all bought for the occasion) cost 
150 dollars. If it is true I say heigho! for James F. Penniman. 
Mr. P. reminded me in the course of the evening of the fortune 
you told him— & I mentioned the fact that you were totally 
ignorant at the time of his contemplated marriage—which sur- 
prised him very much. Mamma is recovering from her illness & 
wishes to know whether “the report” is true. Write soon to 


Your friend, Jane 
Sunday evening Feb” 10, 1828 





| 

... The gayety of our city is partially restored since the death 
of Governor Clinton although since that we have had no very 
large parties as was contemplated. During the past week Mrs. 
McKown, Mrs. Craig, & Mrs. King have had small parties. Mrs. 
King’s is the only one I have attended. It was given for her sister, 
Miss Laverty, who is at present astonishing the Albanians with 
her fashionable dress etc. The style of dressing the hair, accord- 
ing to Miss L. has undergone a thorough change. She frizzes her 
front hair very much, and the back of her head is dressed very 
high, in a pyramidal form. I am not quite reconciled to the 
change from our usual style which made the head look very 
broad, to this “nouvelle mode.” But time which works stranger 
miracles, will, I have no doubt, soon make me think it very be- 
coming. Dr. Peter McNaughton, who you know will sometimes 
make blunt speeches, said that Miss Laverty’s head reminded 
him very much of the Egyptian Mummy... . 

I am sure, my dear Jane, you will be astonished when I in- 
form you that exactly the hat you described as being your taste 
has been the whole of the past winter, my wish to get for myself 
this spring. Mamma laughed at me, and said that when the 
gay spring fashions came up I would choose to forget my fancy 
for “‘a fine split-straw cottage hat, low crown, with a blue rib- 
bon tied carelessly around it.” But I am sure, if it is possible to 
get it exactly as I wish, I would prefer it to any hat I can form 
an idea of. And now that you have such a “penchant” for it 
also, no one can dispute that there is a resemblance between us 
as well in our taste as in our looks & dispositions. . . . 


Albany March 24, 1828 Jane 
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Albany December 30‘ 1830. 


..- I can hardly realize it, that New Year is again so near at 
hand. 1 fancy I am growing old, the years fly round so rapidly. 
The strangers are pouring in from every direction, but as yet 
we have had no gayety. Until after the meeting of the two houses, 
we cannot expect it. The lieutenant governor [Edward P. Living- 
ston] & family are located at the Eagle, & I believe intend serving 
company in great style. They are rather more aristocratic than 
the Governor's family. . . . As you do not think of wearing a hat 
I will not trouble you with the mysteries of gauze ribbons etc. 
but merely state that the shape or trimming of hoods have 
varied very little. I have made one with a front precisely the 
shape of my poke bonnet and the crown similar to my pink one 
of last season. Some make them on stiff hat crowns and putt 
them a great deal. I preferred my old shape better as it was soft 
and comfortable to the head. Mine is light brown gros de nap. 
lined with blue. You see I judge you by myself and think you 
take an interest even in the color of my hood... . 

Adelphi Hotel. Jane 





Albany Jan” 30, 1831 


. . . | most sincerely trust you found your Mother well, your 
return would almost be sufficient to cure all her complaints, and 
returning too in such fine health and spirits, and, may I add, 
in such a promising condition. How does she relish the prospect? 
Long ere this I suppose you are completely enveloped in the 
mysteries of linen cambric, laces and gauze flannel. . . . : Although 
I have changed my name since we last met many more serious 
changes will have to take place, ere I lose recollection of my 
friends. Our gayety is now fairly commenced. but I fancy I 
shall have to retreat from the scene of action at least this season. 
I attended Mrs. [Governor Enos T.| Throops party on Tuesday 
evening but was obliged to take French leave quite early as it 
fatigued me too much to remain standing or walking the whole 
evening, as I never will, if I can possibly avoid it, submit to a 
seat in the corner, I left early. It was a complete squeeze as these 
parties of persons: in office generally are, and of course there is 
very little comfort taken at them. Mrs. [Francis| Bloodgood’s 
soirges are at the other extreme of gentility, there generally 
being so few there that they became stiff and formal. . . . 


Jane 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 
OF INTEREST TO YORKERS 


The New York State Library announces the acquisition of a 
book so rare that careful checking of union catalogs fails to di- 
vulge other copies of the same work among the similar deposito- 
ries of books in the United States. The volume in question is a 
copy of the Alegambe-Nadasi publication, the Latin work “Mortes 
Illustres et Gesta eorum de Societate Jesu” (The Illustrious 
Deaths and the Deeds of those of the Society of Jesus) and may be 
classified as a biographical-martyrology of the Society covering 
the years 1549 to 1655. Biographies, extended or condensed, of 
322 Jesuits and certain other persons are included. The volume 
is of rather special interest to residents of New York State and 
of the Albany region because it brings back to Albany the earli- 
est and almost contemporaneous reproduction of a_ historical 
document written there by Isaac Jogues, on August 5, 1643, when 
the Capital City was still known as Rensselaerwyck. After a span 
of more than two centuries Albany possesses the volume which is 
the first and one of two publications containing the Father Jogues 
letter in the original. The letter was penned to his Father Pro- 
vincial at Paris while Jogues was a captive of the Indians and 
before the Rensselaer Dutch effected his deliverance and escape. 

Likewise of value to the student of New York State history in 
the volume recently acquired by the New York State Library 
are the biographies of the Jesuit martyrs, Anthony Daniel, John 
de Brebeuf, Gabriel Lallemant, Charles Garnier and Noel 
Chabanel, all of whom were stricken down in the Huron country 
during the fateful years of 1648 and 1649. A point worthy of 
mention is the fact that the Alegambe-Nadasi book includes, 
at its early date, the sources used for each biography. 


THE SOCIETIES 


The CortLanp County Historicat Society held its regular 
quarterly meeting January 14. Mrs. L. O. Andersen and Miss 
Christobel Robinson gave a talk on “The Palatines of the Mo- 
hawk.” The next regular meeting comes on April 8 when Porter 
K. Bennett will speak on the subject “Brewery Hill.” 


The spring meeting of the Mippte States Councit for the 
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SociaL Stupigs will convene at Philadelphia, April 21-22, with 
the theme ““The Social Studies in General Education.” 


The Museum or THE City or NEw York announces the open- 
ing of an exhibition “Stranger in Manhattan” on Wednesday, 
April 2, to remain current until September 30. The theme cov- 
ers over four hundred years, 1524-1950, of New York as a tourist 
center. 


An announcement has been made of the naming of the tollow- 
ing twelve trustees who will shortly organize the newly-Con- 
gressional-chartered NATIONAL TRust tor HisToRIC PRESERVATION: 
Former President Herbert Hoover, General George C. Marshall, 
Winthrop W. Aldrich, Eugene R. Black, Harry A. Bullis, Mrs. 
Francis b. Crowninshield, George McAneny, Major General U. 
S. Grant, 3rd, John Nicholas Brown, H. Alexander Smith, Jr., 
Horace M. Albright, and Charles Sumner Bird. Headquarters 
of the National ‘lrust and the NaTionaL Councit for Historic 
Sites and Buitpincs will be in the Octagon House, at 18th 
Street and New York Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


The 425th anniversary of the discovery of New York Bay by 


John Verrazano is commemorated by a contest now taking place 
in all the schools and colleges of New York City and vicinity and 
co-sponsored by the New-York HistoricaL Society and the 
FRENCH FOLKLORE Society. More than $500 in prizes will be 
awarded. Correspondence relative to the contest should be 
directed to the New-York Historical Society, 170 Central Park 
West, New York City. 


Beginning in 1950, the New York Stare HistToricaL Assocta- 
TION will award an annual prize of $100 to the graduate student 
or college senior who, in the judgment of the Committee on 
Award, submits the best paper on some phase of New York 
State’s history—political, social, cultural, economic, military, or 
biographical. The paper will be read at the Annual Meeting of 
the Association in September and may subsequently be published 
in New York History. The basis of judgment by the Committee 
on Award will be the author's freshness of approach, calibre of 
research, quality of expression, and historical insight. For 1950 
the Committee consists of Samuel Hopkins Adams, author and 
journalist; Albert B. Corey, New York State Historian; and 
Richard B. Morris, Professor of History of Columbia University. 
Papers of contestants should be approximately 3,000 words in 
length, and should be typed, double-space, and submitted by 
June 1, 1950, to Miss Mary E. Cunningham, Associate in Publica- 
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tions and Education, New York State Historical Association, 
Cooperstown, New York. 


At the regular meeting of the ONoNDAGA HisTorIcAL SOCIETY 
on February 10, the speakers were Dr. W. Freeman Galpin, 
Chairman of the History Department, Syracuse University, and 
Dr. Herbert G. Coddington, the University Class of 1886, dis- 
cussing ““The Founders of Syracuse University.” At the Society’s 
March 10 meeting, Mrs. Jasena R. Foley spoke on five early 
glass making houses in New York State, adapted from her soon 
to be published Through a Glass Darkly. 


A charter meeting of the OriskKANy BATTLE CHAPTER of the 
Sons of the AMERICAN REVOLUTION was held at the Oneida His- 
torical Society Building January 27. Charles E. Merritt, Utica, 
is historian of the chapter and announces that a steering com- 
mittee has been chosen with the aim of improving and enrich- 
ing the Oriskany Battlefield Site. 


The SurFroLk County Historica Society has had plans drawn 
up to build two wings on its present building, making four addi- 
tional rooms as well as a vault and a number of storage closets. 


The February 14 speaker at the UpPpeR SusQUEHANNA HisTort- 


cAL Society, Oneonta, was Miss Mary E. Cunningham of the 
New York State Historical Association, discussing “Hearts and 
Flowers in Old York State.” March 22 the Society heard Dr. 


Alban W. Hoopes of Hartwick College talking on “History and 
the Future.” 


PERSONALS 


Suffolk County Historian N. R. Howell has completed a course 
on Long Island history comprising fifteen lectures at Patchogue 
High School, attended by seventy people. Teachers obtained 
points in in-service credit for this course. Mr. Howell is now 
conducting a second series of fifteen lectures in the same 
place with an enrollment of forty-six. 








ARTICLES OF INTEREST TO YORKERS 


Selected by 


James TayLtor DuNN 
Librarian, New York State Historical Association 


ALLISON, LELAH: Traditional Verse from Autograph Books (Hoosier 
Folklore, Dec. 1949) . 

ANDREWS, EDWARD D.: The Gift to be Simple (Portfolio, Winter 1950) . 

BOGGS, RALPH STEELE: Folklore Classification (Southern Folklore 
Quarterly, Sept. 1949) . 

BRESEE, WILMER E.: Masonic Pilgrimage to Cooperstown (Masonic Fam- 
ily Magazine, Jan.-Feb. 1950). 

BUCK, WILLIAM ALVADORE: Ethan Allen, Backwoods Soldier and Dip- 

_ lomat (Vermont Life, Winter 1949-50) . 

BUFF, JOSEPH F.: 50 Years in the Fur Trade (The New York State Con- 
servationist, Dec. 1949-Jan. 1950) . 

CAMP, CORDELIA: Some Experiences in Teaching Local and State His- 
tory (The Social Studies, Feb. 1950). 

CONE, GERTRUDE E.: Early Sailing Craft on Lake Champlain (North 
Country Life, Winter 1950). 

Conference House (The Yorker, Jan.-Feb. 1950) . 

COREY, ALBERT B.: The Story Behind the Schuyler Mansion (American 
Heritage, Winter 1950) . 

CROCKER, HOWARD W.: The Local Records Program in New York 
State (The American Archivist, Jan. 1950) . 

Curtain Call (The Yorker, Jan.-Feb. 1950) . 

DE LONG, NELL W.: Romance of the Great Cable (North Country Life, 
Winter 1950) . 

DUKER, ABRAHAM G.: Polish Political Emigrés in the United States 
and the Jews, 1833-1865 (Publications of the American Jewish Histori- 
torical Society, Dec. 1949) . 

EDELSTEIN, DAVID S.: Joel Munsell: Printer and Bibliographer (The 
Papers of The Bibliographical Society of America, 4th Quarter 1949). 

ELHOFF, LESLIE: Washington on Long Island (Long Island Forum, Feb. 
1950) . 

ELLSWORTH, RICHARD C.: The Glory that was Cooper's Falls (North 
Country Life, Winter 1950) . 

GIPSON, LAWRENCE HENRY: Thomas Hutchinson and the Framing of 
the Albany Plan of Union, 1754 (The Pennsylvania Magazine of His- 
tory and Biography, Jan. 1950) . 

GLASIER, BENJAMIN: French and Indian War Diary . .. , 1758-1760 
(Essex Institute Historical Collections, Jan. 1950) . 

GRAY, LESLIE R.: Phoebe Roberts’ Diary of a Quaker Missionary Jour- 
ney to Upper Canada (Ontario History, Jan. 1950). 

Historic Ticonderoga, Part Il (The Yorker, Jan.-Feb. 1950). 

JACOBS, WILBUR R.: Presents to Indians as a Factor in the Conspiracy 
of Pontiac (Michigan History, Dec. 1949). 
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Was the Pontiac Uprising a Conspiracy? (The Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, Jan. 1950). 

JONES, LOUIS C.: Folklore in The American Heritage, Part | (American 
Heritage, Winter 1950). 

Otsego Lake (The New York State Conservationist, Dec. 
1949-Jan. 1950). 

JORDAN, PHILIP D.: History and Folklore (Missouri Historical Review, 
Jan. 1950). 

KEELER, RUTH: A Much Travelled Young Lady (The Westchester 
County Historical Bulletin, Jan. 1950) . 

KING, MRS. F. G.: The First Public Library in New York City (Ants- 
quarian Bookman, Dec. 17, 1949). 

KORN, BERTRAM W.: The Trials of an Immigrant One Hundred 
Years Ago (American Jewish Archives, Jan. 1950). 

LORD, CLIFFORD L.: The Significance of State and Local History (M1s- 
souri Historical Review, Jan. 1950) . 

McKELVEY, BLAKE: Rochester at the Turn of the Century (Rochester 
History, Jan. 1950). 

MERRITT, ARTHUR H.: A Postscript to American Churches Pictured 
on Old Blue China (The New-York Historical Society Quarterly, Jan. 
1950) . 

METZGER, CHARLES H.: Some Catholic Tories in the American Revo- 
lution, Part Il. (The Catholic Historical Review, Jan. 1950) . 

MORICE, JOHN H.: Indian Deeds of Oyster Bay Town (Long Island 
Forum, Jan. 1950). 

MUSSEY, BARROWS: Yankee Chills, Ohio Fever (The New England 
Quarterly, Dec. 1949). 

PINNEY, JANET: History Through Toys (American Heritage, Winter 
1950) . 

PORTER, MARJORIE LANSING: Essex and Clinton County Newspapers 
of an Earlier Day, Part I (North Country Life, Winter 1950). 

PUTNAM, JULIA: Early Schools of Warsaw (Historical Wyoming, Jan. 
1950) . 

ROZWENC, EDWIN C.: Agriculture and Politics in The Vermont Tra- 
dition (Vermont Quarterly, Oct. 1949). 

STRONG, KATE W.: Marriage Vows and Agreements (Long Island 
Forum, Feb. 1950). «= 

: Port Jefferson’s Old Shops (Long Islarid Forum, Jan. 1950). 

SCOTT, KENNETH: New Hampshire Tory Counterfeiters Operating 
from New York City (The New-York Historical Society Quarterly, 
Jan. 1950). 

SUYDAM, CHARLES, JR.: Duck Shooting of Yesteryear (Long Island 
Forum, Feb. 1950) . 

THORNTON, HARRISON JOHN: Chautauqua and the Midwest (Wis- 
consin Magazine of History, Dec. 1949). 

TRIBOLET, HAROLD W.: Protect Those Documents! (Autograph Col- 
lectors’ Journal, Jan. 1950). ; 

VAIL, R. W. G.: Unknown Views of Old New York, Part III (The New- 
York Historical Society Quarterly, Jan. 1950). 

WEITENKAMPF, FRANK: Early Pictures of North American Indians 
(Bulletin of the New York Public Library, Dec. 1949). 

WOOD, CLARENCE ASHTON: The End of a Tongue (Long Island Forum, 
Feb. 1950) . 





THE ASSOCIATION 


SEMINARS ON AMERICAN CULTURE 


This summer, for the third year, the Seminars on American 
Culture will meet at Fenimore House and the Farmers’ Museum 
in Cooperstown, New York. There will be two separate sessions, 
each a week in length, July 2-8 and July 9-15. Lhe purpose of 
these gatherings is to provide mature persons who are interested 
in the subjects offered an opportunity tor combining class discuss- 
ion under distinguished leaders with informal conversation and 
recreation with others who share their own enthusiasms. 

Six subjects will be offered each week, three in the morning 
and three in the afternoon. Two courses (Regional History and 
Folk Culture) run for two weeks but are so divided that it will 
be possible to elect either or both weeks. The Early American 
Crait program will be offered in two different divisions; this 
arrangement will be repeated the second week. All other courses 
will be one week in length, with related offerings the second 
week. 

Besides the courses listed on the following pages there are 
planned special meetings nearly every afternoon at 4 o'clock and 
practically every evening. Late afternoon programs will include 
tours through the Museums, boat rides, a tour of Cooperstown, 
special gallery talks in the Museums, special craft demonstra- 
tions. A valuable special session will run for three days each 
week, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, covering the task of 
preparing a manuscript for the press, including a visit to a print- 
ing establishment where the problems of the printer can be bet- 
ter understood. This will be under the direction of Miss Mary 
Cunningham. Another group on July 10-11-12 will discuss the 
use of folklore in teaching and will take advantage of the pres- 
ence of many outstanding folklorist-teachers. 

Evening programs will include illustrated lectures on historic 
houses, discussions of American and European folk museums, 
early historical movies, a faculty quiz program, and lectures on 
general topics relating to various fields of interest offered during 
the Seminar. As in other years, there will be square dancing and 
Seminar picnics each week. 
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Ist Week—July 2-8 
Morning Classes—9:30-11:30 


REGIONAL SURVEY OF NEW YORK HISTORY (First 
Week) : 


The history of New York Staie will be explored in terms of 
the six geographic, economic and cultural regions into which the 
State naturally divides itself. Designed both for teachers and the 
general public, the Seminar will be of special value to teachers 
of New York State history in the seventh and eighth grades. The 
first or second week may be elected alone but the course is plan- 
ned as a two-week unit. Present at each session will be an his- 
torian who has concentrated on the political, military and con- 
stitutional aspects of New York history, an economic geographer, 
and a social historian, who will discuss the State’s cultural his- 
tory, folklore, formal literature and architecture. The first week 
the Long Island-Manhattan-Westchester area, the Hudson Val- 
ley and the Mohawk Valley will be discussed. The course will 
carry credit at Syracuse University. 

Faculty: Mary E. Cunningham, Associate in Publications 
and Education, New York State Historical Association, 
Chairman; Consultants, Professor Robert J. Rayback, De- 
partment of History, Syracuse University; Eric H. Faigie, 
Professor of Geography and Associate Dean of the College 
of Liberal Arts, Syracuse University; Mr. Carl Carmer, 
author of Listen for a Lonesome Drum, The Hudson, Dark 
Trees to the Wind. 

(The second week will consider the North Country, the Clin- 
ton-Sullivan area and the Niagara Frontier). 


PROBLEMS OF THE SMALL MUSEUM OF HISTORY: 


These sessions are designed to meet the needs of the worker 
in a very small museum and emphasis will be placed upon the 
practical problems facing those responsible for such museums: 
recording and classification of materials, planning and setting 
up of exhibits, use of volunteer help, membership, publicity. As 
soon as students register for this course they will receive a letter 
from Dr. Guthe, requesting that they indicate directly to him by 
mail the particular problems with which they are faced in their 
own museum situation, and on which they may need help. Time 
will be spent in practical demonstrations and the whole emphasis 
of the course will be on that note. 

Faculty: Carl E. Guthe, Director, New York State Museum, 
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Chairman; Consultants: Arthur C. Parker, former Director, 
Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences, author, A Manual 
for History Museums; Mrs. Joye E. Jordan, Head of Division 
of Public Displays, North Carolina State Department ol 
Archives and History; Bertram K. Little, Director, Society for 
Preservation of New England Antiquities; Loring McMillen, 
Director, Museum of the Staten Island Historical Society; 
Frank O. Spinney, Director, Manchester (N. H.) Historic 
Association. 


EARLY AMERICAN CRAFTS: 


This Seminar is set up in two sections which will be repeated 
the second week, and students will choose either Section I or Sec- 
tion II; those staying for two weeks may take one section one 
week and the other section the second week. This is a laboratory 
course to be held in The Farmers’ Museum and every student 
will have an opportunity to try his hand at the various activities 
discussed and described. 

Section I: Flax and Wool: Preparation, spinning and weaving. 
Flax will be broken, swingled, hetchelled; linen thread spun, 
rope spun and laid; wool prepared and spun; thread will be dyed, 
using early dye materials, weaving looms will be warped; weav- 
ing patterns of both linen and cotton, and woolen rags will be 
discussed and demonstrated. Students will be provided with dye 
recipes, bibliographies, lists of commercial places where modern 
weaving materials can be obtained, lists of sources of instructions, 
as well as an outline of the course. This week’s course should 
provide the student with a comprehensive understanding of the 
production of early American fabrics. 
Section II: Crafts of the Pioneer Community: There will be 
demonstrations and participation in making of brooms, wood- 
working with early carpenter tools, shinglemaking, blacksmith- 
ing, wheelwrighting, the making of candles, and the use of early 
American cooking implements. Students should come prepared 
with clothing which will not be harmed by these activities. In 
each instance exhibit materials at The Farmers’ Museum will be 
used. 
Faculty: Janet R. MacFarlane, Curator, Farmers’ Museum 
and Fenimore House, Chairman; Consultants: Lewis N. 
Wiggins, Director, Shelburne Museum, Inc., Shelburne, Ver- 
mont; Jared vanWagenen, Jr., author Golden Age of Home- 
spun, Trustee of N. Y. S. H. A.; the following members of 
The Farmers’ Museum staff will teach: George P. Campbell 
and Charles W. VanHorne, Assistant Curators; Virginia D. 
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Parslow, Richard Georgia, Lee Houck and Lee Winnie, 
craft experts. 


Ist Week—July 2-8 
Afternoon Classes: 1:30-3:30 Pp. mM. 
PRACTICAL PROBLEMS IN WRITING LOCAL HISTORY: 


This course is designed to meet the needs of the less experi- 
enced writer of local history. The following subjects will be 
pursued: sources of historical material, methods of arranging 
such material, research techniques, selectivity, categories of 
information and their sources, the actual organization and writ- 
ing of the manuscript. Students are encouraged to send manu- 
scripts they may have in process, or plans for the same, in ad- 
vance to Dr. Albert B. Corey, State Historian, Education Build- 
ing, Albany, New York, because it is planned to offer consulta- 
tion services by the faculty on those manuscripts during the 
Seminars. 

Faculty: Albert B. Corey, Chairman; Consultants, S. K. 
Stevens, Pennsylvania State Historian, President, American 
Association for State and Local History; Thomas C. O’Don- 


nell, author Sap Bush Run and Snubbing Posts; Elizabeth 
Simpson, author,Mexico, Mother of Towns; Harry S. Doug- 
lass, County Historian, Wyoming County. 


PROBLEMS OF THE SMALL HISTORICAL LIBRARY: 


This one week course will present talks and discussions on 
various problems confronting those responsible for history col- 
lections, both of books and manuscripts, in small museums and 
libraries. It will be a course in the rudiments of library proce- 
dure. Participants will consider problems relating to accession- 
ing, classification, cataloguing of books and manuscripts. Prob- 
lems raised by maps, prints, pictures and ephemera will be dis- 
cussed, as will the care and preservation of books and manu- 
scripts. Those who register for the course will be requested to 
send in their particular problems to James Taylor Dunn, the 
Chairman, at Cooperstown prior to Seminar time. 

Faculty: James Taylor Dunn, Librarian, New York State 
Historical Association, Chairman; Consultants: Herbert F. 
Ricard, Queens Borough Historian, Queensborough Public 
Library; Roger Butterfield, author, The American Past, 
whose remarkable small private library will be visited by the 
class, and Carl Melinat, Assistant Professor, Library Science, 
Syracuse University Library School. 
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FOLK CULTURE OF THE NORTHEAST (First week): 


This course will bring together outstanding authorities on 
American folk lore and American folk art to analyze our folk 
culture in a way that has not been done before in this country. 
The presence of distinguished Swedish and Irish authorities will 
give an opportunity for comparison with European methods. 

Local legends, primitive landscapes and townscapes, patri- 
otic themes; the home and the barn: interior decorations, over- 
mantles, domestic beliefs, customs, planting, harvesting, lore 
of birds and animals, weathervanes, farm implements, bird de- 
coys; death: beliefs, ghost lore, epitaphs, stone carvings, memorial 
paintings and jewelry; balladry and indigenous songs, quilt and 
coverlet patterns. (See second week for further details) . 


Faculty: Louis C. Jones, Director of the New York State 
Historical Association, Chairman. Consultants: Ben A. Bot- 
kin, author of Treasury of American Folklore, Treasuries 
of Southern and New England Folklore, Ake Campbell, 
Landsmalsarkivet, Uppsala, Sweden; Erwin O. Christensen, 
Curator, Index of American Design, National Gallery of Art, 
Washington; Sigurd Erixon, Nordiska Museet, Stockholm, 


Sweden; Jean Lipman, author of American Primitive Paint- 
ing and American Folk Art in Wood, Metal and Stone, Edi- 
tor, Art in America; Nina Fletcher Little, authority on primi- 
tive paintings; Harold W. Thompson, English Department, 
Cornell University, Editor, New York Folklore Quarterly. 


2nd Week—July 9-15 
Morning Classes—9:30-11:30 a. M. 


REGIONAL SURVEY OF NEW YORK HISTORY (Second 
week): We will follow the program outlined for the first week 
except that the three regions of the State to be considered will 
be the North Country, the Clinton-Sullivan Country and the 
Niagara frontier. Otherwise the description of the first week 
courses will cover the ground. 


INTERPRETATION IN THE HISTORY MUSEUM: 


This section is planned for staff members of historical museums 
and will, for the first three days discuss problems and techniques 
relating to successful exhibits, dioramas, period rooms, the dra- 
matic display of materials, and the general problem of making 
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historical materials in the modern museum come to life. The last 
three days will consider the training and activities of guides and 
demonstrators, possibilities inherent in the interpretation center, 
the use of various types of audio-visual aids, and the relations 
with the public and school groups. 
Faculty: Carl E. Guthe, Director of New York State Museum, 
Chairman; Consultants: Arthur C. Parker, formerly Director 
of Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences, author of A 
Manual for History Museums; Richard K. Showman, De- 
partment of Interpretation, Education Division, Colonial 
Williamsburg; Ned J. Burns, Chief of the Museum Branch, 
National Park Service, Washington; Dana O’Clare, prom 
inent display consultant, New York City. 


EARLY AMERICAN CRAFTS: 


The program for the second week will be identical with that 
of the first, and information in that section should be con- 
sulted. Students staying two weeks may join Section II if they 
had Section I the first week, or vice versa. 


2nd Week—July 9-15 
Afternoon Classes—1:30-3:30 Pp. mM. 
TYPES OF HISTORICAL WRITING: 


This Seminar will survey the various types of literary product 
using historical sources and will analyze the special problems in 
relation to each: Publication in historical magazines (Mr. New- 
ton); the book of historical non-fiction (Messrs. Emrich and 
Butterfield) ; the historical article in popular magazines (Mr. 
Adams) ; the historical juvenile (Mr. Ives) ; the historical novel 
(Mrs. Robertson, Mr. Adams). Members of the faculty will 
be available for consultation for those students who may have 
manuscript problems of their own which they wish to discuss. 

Faculty: Constance Noyes Robertson, historical novelist, 
Chairman; Consultants: Samuel Hopkins Adams, novelist 
and magazine writer; Vernon A. Ives, President of Holiday 
House, publishers of juvenile books; Earle W. Newton, edi- 
tor of American Heritage, author of The Vermont Story, 
Director of Old Sturbridge Village; Duncan Emrich, Lib. 
rary of Congress, Chief of Folklore Section, and author of 
It’s an Old Western Custom; Roger Butterfield, author, The 
American Past. 
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THE LIBRARY AND THE HISTORIAN: 


This Seminar will aid librarians and others responsible for 
collections in the problems of preserving historical materials and 
in providing assistance to historians. The care and treatment of 
manuscripts, autographs and prints, the preservation and classi- 
fication of historical records, the problems presented by early 
newspapers, maps and ephemera, will each be considered in turn. 

Faculty: Herman Kahn, Archivist, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Library, Chairman; Consultants: Luther Evans, The Lib- 
rarian of Congress; Solon Buck, Chief of the Manuscript 
Section, Library of Congress; Mary A. Benjamin, well-known 
authority on autographs; James Taylor Dunn, Librarian, 
New York State Historical Association. 


FOLK CULTURE OF THE NORTHEAST (Second week): 
Afternoon—1!:30-3:30; 


Comparative approach to folk cultures in Europe and America; 
Children: Beliefs, birth and child care, remedies, toys, calli- 
graphic art, young ladies’ paintings; Sea and seacoast: chanteys, 
lore of coastal towns, scrimshaw, ships’ figureheads and stern 


pieces; The City: Lore of the city, broadsides, the cigar store 
wooden Indian, tradesmen’s signs; Folklore of the Pennsylvania 
Germans; European folk culture in America in recent times. 
(See first week for further details) . 
Faculty: Jones, Chairman; Campbell, Christensen, Erixon, 
Marion Emrich, author, Child’s Book of Folklore; Thelma 
G. James, Wayne University, Detroit, past president, Ameri- 
can Folklore Society; Alfred L. Shoemaker, Franklin and 
Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa.; Thompson. 


COLLEGE CREDIT 


Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York, will offer a course 
(History 127) for graduate and undergraduate credit in New 
York State cultural, social and economic history, with attendance 
at the Seminar known as Regional Survey of New York History 
as the first phase of the course. Continuing on the Syracuse 
campus from July 16th through August 12th, the course will be 
under the direction of Professor Rayback and will stress the 
accumulation of factual data and preparation of materials for 
teaching. Students may register under History 127 for 3 to 6 hours 
credit. It is assumed that students will register for a second sem- 
inar besides Regional Survey while at Cooperstown. Syracuse 
University will rent a camp on Lake Otsego for those taking this 
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course. [For further information write Professor Roy A. Price, 
107 Maxwell Hall, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York.] 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Admission: The Seminars are open to anyone who is inter- 
ested. 

Registration: The application form will shortly be sent each 
member of the Association. 

Fee: The registration form should be accompanied by a check 
made out to the New York State Historical Association. The 
registration fee includes all charges for courses and cost of lunch 
which will be served at The Farmers’ Museum, Monday through 
Saturday of each week. Members of the New York State Historical 
Association will pay $20.00 for one week, $40.00 for two weeks. 
Non-members of the Association will pay $25.00 for one week, 
$45.00 for two weeks. Non-members of the Association having 
paid this fee may become members of the Association without 
further charge, with their dues paid for one year, simply by so 
indicating at the proper place on the application form. 

Luncheon: Luncheon will be served without further charge 
to all members of the faculty and students together in a large tent 
behind The Farmers’ Museum at noon each day there are classes. 

Accommodations: As soon as the registration form and fee 
have been received, the registrant will receive a list of available 
accommodations in local hotels and tourist homes with the price 
range of each place. The total cost of rooms, breakfast and din- 
ner will range from $4.00 to $10.00 per day. The earlier regis- 
trations are received, the wider the selection of rooming possi- 
bilities available. 

Syracuse University will be operating a camp on Lake Otsego 
for those taking college credit with that institution. See “College 
Credit.” The cost will be considerably cheaper than in tourist 
homes. 

Class hours: Morning classes: 9:30 to 11:30; afternoon: 1:30 
to 3:30. Classes will be held for a maximum of two hours with 
a breather half way through; many of them will be in the open 
air when the weather permits; the spirit will be informal with 
a good deal of opportunity for questioning and discussion. 

Transportation: Cooperstown is on N. Y. Routes 80 and 28; 
10 miles south of U. S. 20 (Cherry Valley Turnpike); 65 miles 
west of Albany; 40, southeast of Utica; 28, south of Fort Plain 
on the New York Central (taxi $5.00); 23, north of Oneonta 
(D. & H.); 15 miles south of Richfield Springs, Greyhound bus 
connections. We shall be pleased to assist any registrant who 
foresees transportation difficulties. 
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Consultant-at-Large: Charles Messer Stow, Antiques Editor, 
New York Telegram-Sun. 

First Meeting: There will be an organizational meeting which 
all are expected to attend at Fenimore House for each week's 
session on Sunday evening. For the first week the meeting will 
be held on Fae 2 at 8 o'clock; for the second week, Sunday eve- 
ning, July 9, at 8 o'clock. Following each meeting light refresh- 
ments will be served and an opportunity given to meet the 
faculty. 

Recreation: The Seminars are planned on the assumption 
that students coming here will want to pick and choose among 
the various opportunities offered for recreation and enlighten- 
ment in one of the East’s outstanding resort communities. No 
one is obliged to do anything but there are opportunities for 
boating, fishing and swimming on Otsego Lake, golfing, attend- 
ance at Duke’s Oak, the popular summer theatre, square and 
round dancing, and plenty of time for sitting around and talking. 
For most evening functions, and something is planned for almost 
every evening, the Hotel Otesaga will be the center of our 
activities. 


All correspondence should be directed to: 


Louis C. Jones, Director 
New York State Historical Association 
Cooperstown, N. Y. 
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OUR MUSEUM COLLECTIONS 


Some exciting new developments have recently enriched our 
collections at both Fenimore House and The Farmers’ Museum. 

More than one hundred primitive paintings and pieces of 
American folk sculpture in wood, metal and stone collected by 
Jean and Howard Lipman have been added to the Folk Art 
Gallery. Some of these pieces were used to illustrate Mrs. Lip- 
man’s books American Primitive Painting and American Folk 
Art and the items selected for the Association are the best part 
of this important collection of American folk art. It has come 
as a part of our permanent collection through the interest of 
Mr. Stephen C. Clark, and will be housed in three new galleries, 
making five in all on the lower level of Fenimore House. The 
Folk Art Gallery opened last July just before the first seminar 
in American folk art of which Mrs. Lipman was chairman. Mrs. 
Lipman has expressed her pleasure that the collection has found 
a permanent home with our organization, with whose philos- 
ophy and intention she is in accord. 

An important single gift, not in the Lipman collection, is the 
sternboard of the ship “Mount Vernon,” carved by Samuel 
McIntire, the woodcarver of Salem. It was recently found in the 
attic of a house in Annapolis built about 1780, and it is known 
that the ship from which the sternboard came was scrapped at 
Annapolis. A bill is on record, dated December 1798, from 
McIntire to Elias Derby who owned the “Mt. Vernon” for carving 
the sternboard for the ship. The board is of solid pine on which 
is carved the pillared front of Washington’s Mount Vernon home. 

This Samuel McIntire carving is illustrated in the April issue 
of Art in America which is entirely devoted to Fenimore House 
and its collections. The folk art material, portraits, landscapes, 
genre paintings and the Browere life masks are described and 
pictured in this magazine. Reprints from it will serve as a 
temporary catalogue for the museum. 

At The Farmers’ Museum three building operations of 
importance will increase the crossroads village development. A 
decision to re-erect on the property a New York State farmhouse 
of the 1800-1840 period has resulted in the purchase locally of 
the James Allen house, built in 1804 by Allen, a farmer and 
stone-mason. Built on land from the Cooper Patent, the part 
stone and part wooden house was in use until possibly 1840, when 
another dwelling was completed. A stone smokehouse is included 
in the purchase. The wooden barn to be placed near the house 
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was built by Joseph Lippitt, ancestor of the donor, Moses E. 
Lippitt of Cooperstown, on property bought from the Hartwick 
Patent about 1780. This is the beginning construction of a com- 
plete unit of farm buildings which we expect eventually will 
include a hop barn and outbuildings. 

Within the village unit another shop will be established in 
temporary quarters. Already visitors may enter a schoolhouse, a 
country store, a blacksmith and wheelwright’s shop, a lawyer's 
office and a fire hall. To this group will be added an old-time 
print shop. For the time being the shop will be set up in one of 
the frame buildings now on the lot at the south end of the village. 

Materials for the print shop are being gathered by Frank C. 
Carpenter, of Cooperstown, Chairman of the sponsoring com- 
mittee of the New York Press Association. The Carpenter family 
has been continuously in the printing business in Otsego County 
since the 1840s. The nucleus of the materials now on hand for 
the print shop was contributed from old publishing plants in 
Cooperstown. The Washington handpress, woodcuts, obsolete 
type faces and imprints are given by The Freeman’s Journal, of 
which Mr. Carpenter is vice-president and treasurer. 

Through the kindness of members of the N.Y.P.A. who are 
operating in plants which date to pre-Civil War days has come 
a generous supply of additional pieces of equipment such as old 
fonts of type, imposing stones made of gravestones, and specimens 
of printing. 

Large. supply houses to the printing trade, such as the Amer- 
ican Type Founders Sales Corporation, have offered to provide 
and assist in locating materials. Payne and Craig Corporation 
has offered type specimen books from their library. Trade publi- 
cations are publishing requests for type, type cabinets, cuts, job 
printing and broadsides. 

The equipment is hard to obtain, for when worn or obsolete 
it was discarded, and a revolution in the trade which came about 
1890 with the point system, thus standardizing sizes of type faces, 
meant refurnishing shops with modern equipment. With the 
cooperation of the sponsoring committee, however, it is expected 
that the print shop can be installed in time for the annual 
fall meeting of the New York Press Association, which will be 
held in Cooperstown in September. 


Janet R. MAcFar ane, Curator. 
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CHECKLIST OF CURRENT YORK STATE HISTORY 
MAGAZINES 


There are not a great many magazines devoted exclusively to 
the story of New York State’s past. Nor would the field be 
thought of as a highly competitive one. Because of this, it is en- 
couraging to find that in addition to New York History, eleven 
such magazines are today being published, and that three of 
these have been almost continuously available for well over 
twenty years. Of these eleven, two are privately owned and the 
remaining nine are issued by historical societies, museums or 
libraries. A few county groups which discontinued publication 
during World War II hope to resume issuing their journals in 
the near future. 

No attempt has been made to evaluate any of these excellent 
bulletins, for each is of importance in its contribution to the 
local history field. With one exception they are all printed on 
excellent paper stock and some make extensive use of illustra- 
tions. 

The following checklist of currently available publications 
covers only the monthlies and quarterlies. Several historical 
groups, such as the Dutch Settlers Society in Albany and those 
societies in Dutchess County, Nassau County, Newburgh and 
Ossining, publish valuable and attractive yearbooks. The monthly 
bulletin from the New York Public Library, the quarterly of 
the University of Rochester Library, as well as others, also con- 
tain much of York State interest, but not exclusively so. 

The information given here is both recent and accurate. ‘To 
the best of our knowledge, the coverage is complete. In no case 
do the editors of the various magazines pay for contributions, 
but most of them welcome manuscripts. The date given imme- 
diately after the title is the month and year the first number 
was issued. If this checklist proves of sufficient value, annual 
revisions may become a feature of this department. Your sugges- 
tions are earnestly requested. Complete files of many of these 
magazines will be found in the Association’s Library at Coop- 
erstown. 


JAMeEs Taytor Dunn, Librarian. 
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BULLETIN OF THE FORT TICONDEROGA MUSEUM 
(January 1927) 
Editor: Eleanor Murray, Fort Ticonderoga Museum Bulletin, 
Fort Ticonderoga, N. Y. 


Sent gratis to museums, historical societies, libraries and in- 
terested persons upon application. Each volume contains six 
numbers. Subject matter covers all phases of The Colonial Wars 
through the Revolution. Original manuscripts of the period are 
often transcribed and each issue of the magazine is generously 
illustrated. Its original title, The Haversack, was changed after 
the first issue. The more recent back numbers are still available. 
The first three volumes, however, are out of print, as are some 
of the issues in volumes IV and V. Articles are usually commis- 
sioned by the museum, but unsolicited manuscripts are given 
careful consideration. A title index is published annually. 


COUNTY HISTORICAL REVIEW (April 1937) 
Editor: Arthur H. Van Voris, Cobleskill, N. Y. 
Treasurer: Myron Vroman, Schoharie, N. Y. 


Published by the Schoharie County Historical Society as The 
Yo-Sko-Ha-Ro Quarterly until July 1941 when the name was 
changed to The Quarterly Bulletin. The above title was first 
used in July 1948, and the magazine, though for many years a 
quarterly, is now published bi-annually. Membership in The 
Schoharie County Historical Society (at $2.00 a year) includes 
a subscription to the Review. Checks should be sent’ to the trea- 
surer as well as requests for back issues, many of which may still 
be secured. Articles of Schoharie County interest are solicited. 


HISTORICAL WYOMING (September 1947) 
Editor: Harry S. Douglass, 201 Wilson Bldg., Arcade, N. Y. 


Sponsored by The Wyoming County Board of Supervisors, 
edited by The County Historian and produced with the coopera- 
tion of The Arcade Central School, this mimeographed _bi- 
monthly is available gratis to all individuals, libraries and his- 
torical societies upon application. According to the editor, “con- 
tributions of material are welcome. The scope of the contents is 
not rigid, but thus far has been confined to informal articles on 
Wyoming County history, biography, genealogical data and 
inquiries, necrology, older vital records and significant current 
developments.” A limited number of back copies of Volume 2 
can still be secured. 
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LONG ISLAND FORUM (January 1938) 
Editor: Paul Bailey, Amityville, N. Y. 


A monthly publication about Long Island’s past and present, 
available at 25 cents a copy or $2.00 a year. Ninety per cent of 
the material is of an historical nature. Articles of not over 2,000- 
word length are supplied by subscribers only, without pay. Many 
back copies are available. A complete index for the years 1938- 
1947 has been prepared and is sold at $1 the copy by Miss Mar- 
guerite V. Doggert, Librarian L. I. Collection, Queens Borough 
Public Library, Jamaica (2) N. Y. 


NEW YORK FOLKLORE QUARTERLY (February 1945) 
Editor: Harold W. Thompson, Goldwin Smith Hall, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Subscription Office: New York Folklore Society, Coopers- 
town, N. Y. 


The initial statement concerning the scope of this quarterly, 
made in 1945 by the then editor, Louis C. Jones, still holds: “We 
intend to publish materials which have the smell and feel of 
York State unmistakably upon them; also those which are seg- 
ments of the great pattern of the American folk tradition wher- 
ever it has been recognized. Our pages are open to all collectors 
who have found items which they wish to share with their friends 
and with the folklore fraternity.” Subscriptions are $2.50 a year, 
which include memberships in the New York Folklore Society. 
This is one of the country’s outstanding magazines in the field. 
Some back issues are still in print and inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to Robert W. Crooks, Treasurer of The Folklore Society 
at Cooperstown. An index to Volume I has been printed. 


NEW-YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY QUARTERLY 
(April 1917) 
Editor: Charles E. Baker, 170 Central Park West, New York 
(24), N. Y. 


This is the oldest of all currently published York State his- 
torical magazines, antedating New York History by two years. 
Yearly subscriptions are $2.00 and individual copies, as well as 
back numbers, may be had at 50 cents each. Both manuscripts 
and book reviews are solicited. The scope of subject coverage is 
flexible but they generally seek articles on any facet of New 
York City history; unexplored phases of New York Province and 
State; American Colonial and Revolutionary history involving 
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the Province of New York; Early American artists; contemporary 
pictorial documents; source materials of American history, par- 
ticularly among the holdings of the Society. Articles acceptable 
for publication must be factually contributive and soundly docu- 
mented. 


NEW YORK HISTORY (October 1919) - 
Editor-in-Chief: Louis C. Jones 
Managing Editor: Mary E. Cunningham, New York State 
Historical Association, Cooperstown, N. Y. 


Quarterly continuation of the annual Proceedings published 
since 1901. This magazine covers the entire state, each issue con- 
taining approximately four feature articles, a section on New 
York State Antiques, book reviews as well as Association and 
statewide news notes. Articles must be well and carefully written, 
thoroughly documented contributions to the story of New York 
State. Submitted manuscripts will be given careful considera- 
tion. Book reviews are commissioned by the managing editor. 
All back copies of the quarterly are available either individually 
or as annual bound volumes. The subscription price is $5.00 
per year which includes The Yorker magazine and all privileges 
of membership in the Association. New York History is indexed 
in Faxon’s Annual Magazine-Subject Index. 


NORTH COUNTRY LIFE (Fall 1946) 
Editor: G. Glyndon Cole, 1000 Pickering St., Ogdensburg, 
WY. 


A digest-size quarterly containing numerous illustrated articles 
about yesterday and today in Northern New York. Each issue 
has a number of departments, such as “North Country Poets” 
and “Old North Country Recipes.” Unsolicited manuscripts are 
welcome, but the magazine does not pay for editorial matter. 
The articles are usually quite short, with each issue containing 
one continued historical account. Single copies are 25 cents; 
subscription is $1.00 a year. All back issues of North Country 
Life are in print and may be had by addressing the editor. 


ROCHESTER HISTORY (January, 1939) 
Editor: Blake McKelvey, 115 South Avenue, Rochester (4), 
N.Y. 


Published three or four times a year by the Rochester Public 
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Library, this 24-page magazine is distributed free at the Library; 
by mail the subscription price is 25 cents per year. Informational 
articles designed for students at high school and adult levels, 
popular essays inspired by an historical anniversary and similar 
articles of 24-page length on the city’s history are welcomed. A 
limited supply of most of the back issues is available, price 10 
cents a copy. 
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STATEN ISLAND HISTORIAN (January 1938) 
Editor: Charles C. Stoddard, Staten Island Historical Society. 
Richmond, Staten Island (6), N. Y. 


penn ob Sea scree 


A large-size, eight-page illustrated quarterly published by the 
Staten Island Historical Society, each issue usually containing 
two articles about some phase of Staten Island history. Longer 
articles are continued from one issue to the next. The yearly 
subscription rate is $2.00, and back issues, except volume 1, num- 
ber 1, may be secured by addressing the editor. 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY HISTORICAL BULLETIN 
(January 1925) 
Editor: Herbert B. Howe, chairman Editorial Board, Room 
626, County Office Bldg., White Plains, N. Y. 


Membership in the Westchester County Historical Society 
($3.50 a year) brings with it a subscription to this illustrated 
quarterly publication, one of the oldest in the field. Material of 
Westchester interest is solicited by the society. An author and 
subject index to volumes 1-18 (1925-1942) has been printed. 
Many of the back numbers are obtainable. 


THE YORKER (June 1942) 
Editor: Mary E. Cunningham, New York State Historical 
Association, Cooperstown, N. Y. 


New York State History popularly handled, suitable for adult 
or junior readers, published bi-monthly during the school year. 
There are special pages for the Association’s Junior historians. 
Individual subscriptions are $1.25 per year with a special rate 
to Yorker Chapters. The current numbers have .aken on a “new- 
look” and the use of an increased number of illustrations. Mem- 
bers of The New York State Historical Association may receive 
The Yorker gratis, upon request. Each volume is indexed at the 
end of the year. Most past issues can be obtained, with prefer- 
ence given to school libraries. 
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Authoritative for the professional ... 
invaluable for the ‘amateur... fasci- 
nating Americana. 


A History of 
Horticulture in 
America to 1860 


by the author of 
THE LAND OF THE CROOKED TREE 


U. P. HEDRICK 


Written in the warm style that made The Land of the 
Crooked Tree so delightful, the famous horticulturalist 
here offers the definitive work on gardening, viticulture, 
and fruit culture in America from its earliest beginnings 
to 1860. 


Beginning with the settlers and their experiments, Mr. 
Hedrick tells of the work of Colonial botanists and of 
such famous amateurs as Washington and Jefferson. 


HISTORY OF HORTICULTURE tells of fashions in 
foods and flowers, of the development of landscape garden- 
ing, and includes chapters on plant explorers, botanic 
gardens, and plant breeding. 


576 pages - 32 pages of illustrations - $7.50 
Read THE LAND OF THE CROOKED TREE 
It’s delightful! $4.00 
at all bookstores 


Oxford University Press 


114 FirrH AVENUE - New York 11, N. Y. 
































